




Resources for 
Prisoners 


Body Memories #2, which bills itself as 
“a radical perspective on childhood sexual 
abuse”, is out andit more than lives up to the 
promiseofthe first issue reviewed in PNS#35. 
Unfortunately, we forgot to mention that it is 
free to prisoners, who they are quite inter- 
ested in reaching. Indeed both, Body 
Memories and PNS would like to hear from 
prisoners on the connection between child- 
hood sexual abuse and later imprisonment. 
Anyoneinterested in the topic of sexual abuse 
should definitely read this magazine. As we 
said, itis free to prisoners, otherwise subs are 
between 4$-$12. Write: 


Body Memories 
P.O. Box 14941 
Berkeley, CA 94701 


Iron House Drum, (First Quarter 1992) 
is a magazine for Native prisoners and their 
loved ones/supporters. The recently paroled 
editor, Little Rock Reed, was active in the 
struggle for Native Spiritual Freedom on the 
inside, so this is a good place to connect with 
this on-going struggle. (See Campaign Notes 
on this page for more info.) Please send what- 
ever you can to help this quarterly newslet- 
ter; even a few stamps would help. Write: 


NAPRRP 
2848 Paddock Lane 
Villa Hills, KY 41017 


Arrows To Freedom Newsletter is 


published by the Native Brotherhood at the 
federal penitentiary at Drumheller, Alberta. 
It is well written and very beautifully pro- 
duced by thein-house skill-training program 
in printing. (Good to see that at least some 
prisoners are taught something useful in- 
side.) Subs are $12.00/yr. Contact: 


Drumheller Native Brotherhood 
P.O. Box 3000 
Drumheller, Alberta TO] OYO 


Shenandoah Newsletter, from the 
Oneida territory within Wisconsin, offers an 
interesting mix of Native history, current 
struggles, and tidbits of relevant information 
on many different aspects of modern living. 
Published monthly, subs are $13.50. Prison- 
ers could write to see if there is any special 
deal. Contact: 


‘Ghenandonl Newsletter 
736 W. Oklahoma St. 
Appleton, WI 54914 


Antigone is a prisoners’ newsletter with 
a special focus on the Michigan system. Well 
worth reading. Subs are $3.00 for prisoners 
(sending stamps is okay) and $7.00 for others. 
Write: ' 


National Committee on U.S. Corrections 
P.O. Box 308 : 
Farmington MI 48332 


Pagans for Peace is both a newsletter 
and an organizing effort for anyone inter- 
ested in the Wicca religion from a radical 
perspective. Free to prisoners. Write to: 


Pagans for Peace 
P.O. Box 2205 
Clearbrooke, B.C. V2T 3X8 


The new issue of Breakthrough, the 
political journal of the Prairie Fire Organiz- 
ing Committee, is available. Articles include 
“Goodbye Columbus”, and “Black Women 
and AIDS”, an up-to-date and fairly com- 
prehensive factual and analytical article. Free 
to prisoners, others $10.00/yr. Write: 


P.F.O.C. 
P.O. Box 14422 
San Francisco, CA 94114 


Capital Punishment is an excellent 
video documentation of HIV/AIDS in Cana- 
da’s federal prison system. It contains in- 
prison interviews with HIV+ prisoners and 
prisoner AIDS activists. This 23-minute video 
is highly recommended to everyone work- 
ing on AIDS issues in Canada, anyone work- 
ing with prisoners (anywhere), or for people 
who need to familiarize themselves with 
prison AIDS issue. Available for $35. from: 


After Stonewall Productions 
P.O. Box 21016, Princess Postal Outlet 
Kingston, Ont K7L 5P5 


Walkin’ Steel, produced by the Committee 
to End the Marion Lockdown, is a newsletter 
that is dedicated to closing down Control 
Units. If you are in one, or want to find out 


` more about these brutal Units, write: 


CEML 
Box 578172 
Chicago, IL 60657-8172 


Canadians in U.S. 
prisons: | 


We are continuing to work towards 
being able to assist Canadian prisoners 
to get transferred home. It does not 
seem to be easy, though the legal basis 
for such transfers is quite straightfor- 
_ ward. We'll have a report in the next 
issue. The first step would be to get an 
| Information Kit from: 













Serge Boudreu, Coordinator 
International Prisoner Exchange Division 
Correctional Service Canada ` 

340 Laurier Ave. W. 
Ottawa, Ont KIA OP9 






Campaign 
Notes 







Native Religious 
Rights in Prison 


The campaign for the rights of Native 
prisoners continues. The U.S. Senate is hold- 
ing hearings on proposed amendments to 
Public Law 95-341 which recognizes that the 
“religious practices of the American Indian 
are an integral part of the culture” and hence 
should not be violated due to incarceration. 
Of course they are, and the struggle to gain 
and maintain these rights continues. 


Native prisoners can support this legis- 
lation by providing photographs to the 
Snowbird Publishing company (entirely 
owned and operated by American Indians) 
showing facilities used for Indian religious 
ceremonies inside state, provincial and fed- 
eral prisons. Photos from Indian cultural 
group meetings, activities and pow wows in 
prisonswouldalsobeappreciated. The photos 
will be used in a book The American Indian in 
the White Man's Prisons: A Story of Genocide, 
which Snowbird is scheduled to publish later 
this year covering issues of Indian religious 
and cultural rights and freedoms during in- 
carceration. The book is a prolific work with 
contributions from Indian prisoners and ex- 
prisoners around the country, as well as 
several spiritual advisors, with a prologue 
and epilogue by Art Solomon, a traditional 
elder and spiritual leader of the Ojibway 
Nation and of AIM,.who has been instru- 
mental in advancing the rights of Indian 
prisoners in Canada. 


Snowbird seeks photos from Indian 
prisoners to include in the book. Photos will 
be very persuasive visual evidence that the 
wearing of long hair, the sweat lodge, pow 
wows and other religious and cultural ac- 
tivities and practices do not truly representa 
threat to prison security. i 


Indian prisoners are also encouraged to 
send Snowbird your short stories, articles 
and essays, plays, book and media reviews, 
and poetry for publication in The Four Direc 
tions. The Winter 1993 issue will be dedicated 
to the writings of Indian prisoners. 


Snowbird Publishing 
P.O. Box 729 
Tellico Plains, TN 37385 


Ed. Note: Due to space considerations, we 
were unable to carry very much on this 
struggle in this issue. We'll make up for it 
next time; we've already received some good 
material that will put this struggle in context. 
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Maximum Control Complex — 


rehabilitation or genocide. 


Freedom. 


Brothers, sisters and comrades, I greet 
you with de word freedom because that is 
whatsome of us struggle/fight for every day 
of our lives. Destruggle to be free, destruggle 
to survive. Some struggle more than others, 
some struggle in different ways than others, 
yet de bottom line is that one has not sur- 
rendered into oppression and continues to 
struggle. For most of us de consequences of 
that struggling varies. It varies in forms, de- 
grees in which it arrives, etc. For me and de 
many brothers and sisters locked down in 
Amerikkka’s KKKoncentration KK Kamps d:: 
consequences only come in one form and that 
is in de raw. Pure, simple, blatant, barbarism 


disguised as law and order or maintaining 


security. De same law and order that was 


_ dispensed to brothers Rodney King, Michael 
_ Taylor and countless millions of others who | 
have been victimized by united snakism gone 


mad on people of color and other oppressed 


peoples. Yet there are those of us who con- 


tinue to challenge the odds without let-up. 


Maximum Control 


“Maximum Control” — what does it 
mean? It means exactly what it implies, that 
whatever is to be controlled will be doneso to 
de maximum possibility in de best interest of 
de state. In this particular case we are talking 


about a prison, a modern-day Auschwitz 


where pigs walk around in dark-colored fa- 
tigues and combat boots with lead-weighted 
steel-tipped batons and plot and plan how to 
control every facet of your existence to bring 
about your mental and physical demise. 
Where your eating habits arecontrolled, your 
sleeping habits (they attempt) are controlled. 
Where your entire environment is manipu- 
wea to make you feel less than a human 
being. Every act is an act to deny you your 
y. Imagine being in an all-white, 
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12 million to build this KKKamp and it costs 


so amount of thousands to maintain it. How 


is this when there are no programs, educa- 
tional or industrial? How is this when we are 
only allowed a small amount of clothes, 
enough toothpaste to last two weeks that we 
are forced to keep for 30 days and a tooth- 
brush that has been cut in half to the size of 


your little finger — they say for security rea- 


sons! How is this when we are locked down 
for 23 to 23-1/2 hours a day? Maintain what? 
Maintain genocide! Maintain repression! 


We know in de final analysis it is not 
possible for de state to actually rehabilitate 
us, to have programs as such because we are 
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not de ones that need rehabilitation. It is this 
diabolical hypocritical system that needs to 
be wiped off de face of de earth. Itis a blatant 


contradiction toexpecta system thatproduces . 


crime, that is de biggest criminal in de world 
to talk about rehabilitating something. How 
do you solve drug addiction by selling crack 
cocaine!? How do you stop New Afrikan 


infant mortality when you consistently wag- 


ing genocide and an imperialist war against 
de New Afrikan people and community? 
Correction center, maximum control my ass! 
It is us de people who must ultimately maxi- 
mum control and correct this imperialistic ass 
system that perpetrate crimes against hu- 
manity all over de world! 


De state claims that most of us who they 
have sent here are either influential gang 
members or assaultive towards our enemies. 
Now if this ain't hypocrisy what is? De U.S. 
government is de biggest klan of gang mem- 








indoctrination /miseducation our people re- 
ceives. Yesassaultive behavior you ve got but 
I must confess we de people is starting to 
develop an assaultive behavior and we goin’ 
assault imperialism right off de face of this 


earth! We goin’ assault KK Kapitalism and de 


bourgeois representatives of this decadent 
system wherever we find them. 


So yes I confess I’m definitely assaultive! 
Assaultive towards oppression! Assaultive 
towards KKKolonialism, KKKapitalism and 
Imperialism! Assaultive towardsall racist pigs 
and de protectors of this system! Now I send 
a special revolutionary plea to de progressive 
and revolutionary community of prisoners in 
de state of Indiana. As we see de continued 
exposure of de contradictions in de [DOC we 
must continue to press forward. We must 
continue to spread de germ of politicization 
of organizing and developing revolutionary 


. . . . 2 * 
consciousness. Indiana is working overtime | 


to construct supermax prisons in an attempt 
to stagnate de continued revolutionizing of 
de prison population across this state. De 
enemy has taken de defensive therefore he is 
most reactionary. This is de time for us to 
launch offensive after offensive to continue to 
expose to de public de crimes de state is 
carrying out against us behind these walls. 


Don’t forget the rads 


Do not forget de rads here at MCC who 
sacrificed for others to come but instead con- 


tinue to carry de torch and pass it on, take de 


struggle to higher levels. We can no longer 
accept de empty revolutionary rhetoric or 
intellectual masturbating of brothers who 
profess to beconscious. One must start putting 
theory into practice. If one profess:to be revo- 
lutionary and is not educating, organizing, 
agitating, implementing positive programs 
to push de struggle forward then one ain't 
doing nothing but talking and we all know 


_talk is cheap. There is a qualitative change 


taking place in de kampsin this state amongst 
us, this is de era of de politicized man and de 
state is desperate to reverse this trend and is 


starting to set very ugly stages like race riots. 


at I.S.P., I.R. etc. We must prepare ourselves 


Peps torcounte “these reactionary plots, we must” 
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; i ; = 7 work towards unity, genuine international- 
-designed to over a period of time bring about 


ism amongst ourselves, weed out de left op- 


E Raro ce 


E a heightened level of stress and anxiety in 
_ hopes of producing self-destructive tenden- 
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cies 1.e. reactionary suicide. This is what maxi- 


mum control is about, controlling and mani- 
pulating body, mind and environment to bring 
about a desired result of self-destructability or 
total passivity in all targeted subjects. 


Yet when you listen to de state they tell 
you it is necessary to use ‘maximum control’ 


- in order to rehabilitate. Same as inè Vietnam 


they had to destroy de villages in order to 
save them! De state tell tax payers they spent 






On May/16/92, prisoners at the 
Maximum Control Complex in Westville, 
IN began a hungerstrike to protest the 
horrible conditions under which they are 
being kept. Guards firehose shackled 
prisoners in their cells with cold water, 
leaving standing water in their cells. MCC 


frigid air into cells in which prisoners are 
on “strip status” (prisoners clad solely in 
boxer shorts, no shoes and bedding re- 
| moved). Prisoners sit on their cement slab 

- beds and shiver all day long. They are 
forbidden books, T.V.s, radios; phone 


amongst prisonersis virtually non-existent. 
A bright light shines in their cel] 24 hours 
a day. Brutality is the norm. 


A similar hungerstrike begun in Aug / 
the conditions endured by the prisoners. 


Access to human rights groups, prisoners’ 
support. groups and lawyers is severely 


Hungerstrike at Indiana’s 
Maximum Control Complex — 
urgent response needed 


officials turn on air conditioners forcing 


rights are strictly limited; communication 


91 failed to achieve any improvement in- 
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restricted. The desperation faced by the 
prisoners caused two of them to cut off 
their fingers in protest of their treatment. A 
report from Amnesty International con- 
demning MCC was to be released at a press 
conference held June/17/92. 


The situation is urgent. Force feeding of 
the strikers, a very painful and dangerous 
process, was to have begun by this writing. 
Protest the conditions by writing to: 

Mr. James E Aiken 
Commissioner, Dept. of Corrections 


302 W. Washington, Room E 334 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


or call the MCC at ~ 
(219) 289-9767 or 289-2126. 


Ask for Set. Wright 


For more information, write: 








Mariel Nanasi 
134 N. Lasalle, Ste 2106 
Chicago, IL 60602 
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bers with its monopolistic KKKapitalism that 
ever existed. Do only gang we are a part of is 
de revolutionary gang, de international revo- 
lutionary class that is gonna gang bang this 
gov't., that is gonna gang bang this system 
that has oppressed us for over 400 years. They 
talk about gang activity, we didn’t gang rape 
Afrika and call it civilizing, exploring! We 
didn’t gang rape de North Amerikan conti- 


_ nent and exterminate de native people of this 


land and call it pioneering or manifest des- 
tiny! We didn’t just gang rape/bang Iraq and 
killover 200,000 people! We didn’t gang rape/ 
bang Panama and bury thousands of Afrikans 
and Panamanians in mass graves and call it 
Operation Just Cause! Yeah just cause you 
think you can do it! So who is de gang? 


Assaultive behavior?! De nerve! New 
Afrikan people and other people of color has 
been assaulted by white supremacy moving 
indesignsofKKKapitalism/ Imperialism ever 
since de first European set foot in Afrika 
talking about some foreign/alien tradition. 
We are assaulted every day by de oppression 
that this gov't. rains down on our heads in de 
form of genocide against New Afrikan peo- 
ple, de chemical war (drugs) being waged 
againstour peopleandcommunity. Demartial 
law that has been declared in our community 
saturates our communities with trigger-happy 
KKKops(Kolonial Occupying Personnel). We 
are assaulted by de abject poverty this system 
keeps us in, de insultive/assaultive bullshit 


portunist and prepare for de storm we see 
approaching just over de horizon. 


We are here in this kamp because we 
refuse to bow to tyrannical oppression. We 
are here because we are revolutionary men 
who demand to be treated as men, as human 
beings, who refuse to be struck down or beat 
down without striking back. We refuse to 
negotiate, sell out or compromise our revolu- 
tionary principles for token gains. Yes, we are 
here because of our revolutionary beliefs and 
revolutionary stance as are countless thou- 
sands of others who are in control centers 
across this foreign land. One thing forsure we 
will not go away for we are being mass pro- 
duced by our subjugation and oppression. 


.No matter what they build de beat goes on 


from one generation to de next, for this revo- 


lution will not be controlled by de enemy, 


only by de revolutionary people. We shall not 
be defeated!! If thisis de price we must pay for 
standing up to de enemies of humanity then 
so be it for we are not afraid of sacrifice — but 
surrender? Never!!! co 


Forward forever, backwards never! 
Death to all fascist imperialists 
Free all P.O.W.’s 


Shaka Shakur #28443 
P.O. Box 557 - M.C.C. 
Westville, IN 46391-0473 


Demonstration 
at MCC 


A demonstration will be held to 


protest the conditions at the 
M.C.C. and to rally support for 
the prisoners on Friday, July/11/ 
92. For information, call Attor- 
_ney Mariel Nanasi at (312) 855- 
0115. Or CEML at (312) 235-0070. 
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GUARDIANGRAPHIC BY MAC MCGILL 


TRENTON 


STATE PRISON 


e7 Bekáa Valley 
training Kais of the west 


—+ 
<a -am 


The link between the prison movement 


and outside was discovered, founded and 


—has since become more than a cover pull ee mer 


implemented by Comrade Georg pe Jac’ 


pa 





to expose the U.S. gulags, it has also become 
the Bekáa Valley training kamps of the west. 
Early in this year, trials began of the Trenton 
State Prison (T.S.P.) — Afrikan National 
Ujaama(A.N.U.).—the August ‘90 resistance 
in response to the commemoration of the 
Jackson brothers/soldiers — while the fire 
here in the New York state gulag has almost 
been stifled out. Trenton State Prison in NJ. 
has always been a school for revolutionaries 


_and of course a training kamp for soldiers of 


the BLA (Black Liberation Army -Ed.) 


Since ‘69 when Black Panther Party 
members were captured, the political con- 
sciousness began to spread, but the spark that 
united theory into practice was when BLA 
soldiers and P.O.W.s Sundiata Acoli, Kuwasi 
Balagoon, Richard Harrisand Bashir Hameed 


i ee at - 
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were T at and i placed in the infamous 
T.S.P. in i 


ture re the walls to aai them from the 
battlefield. They did what Comrade George 


had done, by not only making a distinction 


between the outside and prison situations, but 


. they transformed the criminal mentality into 


the revolutionary mentality! They used the 
concrete walls as a training kamp. Some of the 
main reasons why N.J. state and the govern- 
ment have always focused their attention and 
stepped up their efforts of repression against 
the New Afrikanprisonersof Trentonis because 
the military actions began behind the wall with 
the help of the ranks outside. 


After ’76 with the attempted liberation of 
two BLA soldiers inside T.S.P. — which re- 
sulted in the shoot-out and grenade attacks 


between ‘rades and guards that resulted in 
the martyrdom of Andaliwa Clark — M.C.U. 





(Management Control Unit) opened and many 
prisoners were placed from the VROOM 
building into there including Sundiata Acoli 


and others who the state accused of being 


part of the escape attempt. (Explosives were 
found and a van was discovered outside and 
linked to another BLA member.) Then Kojo: 
Sababu, Ojore Lutalo and another BLA sol- 
dier in a unit were captured in the course of a 
shoot-out and bank expropriation. From that 
point on, many suspected revolutionary pris- 
oners were placed between the VROOM 
building and M.C.U. The N_J. state started 
realizing that the political awareness was re- 
ally starting to rise, and the government re- 
ally began to worry. Organizations started to 
pop up in Trenton and the continuation of the 
underground ranksstarted building as politi- 
cized prisoners started coming out and join- 
ing the ranks. Then the state of N.J. saw that 
they couldn't break the political conscious- 


_ness behind the wall, so with the collabora- 


tion of the feds, the state started ferreting out 
the so-called leaders responsible for all of 
this. They started with Sundiata Acoli, after 
he was accused of having a New Afrikan 
female guard visit and relate messages be- 
tween BLA members in T.S.P. and Rahway 
(Dharuba Roberts was also accused of this) 
and formulating an escape attempt. Sundiata 
was exiled out to gulag Marion in ‘79, then 
more ‘rades like Arthur Tilman were also 
shipped out of state to the fed system in ‘81. 
Kojo was next, then Terry Long who liberated 
himself from Rahway and then was recap- 
tured and exiled. In ‘81 Gumuls/n Conquest 
was exiled to Florida. 


Many revolutionaries who were doing. 
their job were being shipped out by N.J. after 
being placed in M.C.U. up until the incident 
with the August 9 (1990) resistance in T.S.P. 
Then the state really clamped down on the 
majority of the population after numerous 
pigsand brass were hurt. The A.N.U.(Afrikan 
National Ujaama), a progressive grassroots 
organization, was accused of the military ac- 
tion and also accused of being a newly formed 


| BLA unitand having contributed toactionson, 


of its leaders were shipped out like 


Emory Ghana who’s presently in Lompoc, — 
os Muriba Kamau, Ajamu Kufule and two 


more throughout gulags in the state and 
federal system in the U.S. Many of the other 


A.N.U. leaders and other revolutionaries were: 


placed in M.C.U. or the VROOM building. 
What made it worse, two captured anti-im- 
perialist combatants Thomas Manning and 
Richard Williams who are taking a lot of the 
flak have been placed in M.C.U. since they 
entered Trenton, just for them being white 
and revolutionaries the state has been point- 
ing fingers toward these two ‘rades. (Williams 
was recently transfered to Lompoc, Manning is 
now in Marion. ed.) The state has started to 
build modules in the control unit, limiting 
people’s movement. They are being shuffled 
every other night, by armored pig escorts! 


of the accused (some were captured while 


Two other incidents derived from the - 
repression. Comrade Hatari Wahaki was ac- 
cused of having 8 saw blades and other “es- 
cape tools” as being part of a mass escape 
attempt from the VROOM building, also one 
of the A.N.U.7, Massai Khaban,a BLA soldier 
(accused in the planning and part attempt 
murder of the guards) was accused of this 
escapeattemptas well. Twoother ‘rades were 
set-up by the state and feds. One was cap- 
tured by PA state police (an undercover agent) 
buying explosivesand weapons, and the other 
was arrested in this attempted breakout. 
Hatari and two others were again accused of 
another escape attempt and moved from 
M.C.U. in Trenton to the control unit in 
Rahway. Despite the mass repression by the 
state to shutdown T.S.P. and exile comrades 
out of state, as well as criminal prosecutions, 
the consciousness continues to exist — the 


state is afraid that they cannot stop the train- _ 


ing kamps so the next step will be murder!! 


As I said in a previous term paper, I will 
repeatacomrade’s words, “Prisons areschools 
for revolutionaries.” As long as repression. 
continues to exist, so does resistance, and 
when we have these two, the military might. - 
of the BLA will always continue to exist. What 
the ‘rades on trial will do is put the state on 
trial to expose the U.S. for whatit truly is. The 
state has made it political so the trial is politi- 
cal because, what we have here now on trial 
are revolutionaries! Not criminals but com- 
mitted revolutionaries. 


Thespiritsof George and Jonathan don't- 
only have to be commemorated in August, 
but should be applied every step of the way. 
This trial will have the full-fledged fighting 
spirit of George and Jonathan present at the 
trial for all who attend to be felt! There has 
never been a separation militarily between 
the outside and prison walls. They areall part 
of the battle front. George established that, 
and captured combatants of the armed clan- 
destine have followed his example, so many 






Pgs activeon the outside) have the! 


ause © ur 


support these comrades and R remem“ i 


ber that T.S.P. in NJ. will always remaina” 


struggle, and there can be AA Me state 
can do aboutit! ` 


In resistance! 


Sekou Imarobge-Mussawi # 87 B 2475 
354 Hunter St. = 
Ossining, NY 10367-5472 


P.S. Several revolutionaries including 
some BLA soldiers escaped from T.S.P. and 
Rahway within the period of ’78 to ‘79. Many 
were accused of assistance in the liberations 
and placed in the control units. Masia 
Mugmuk has constructed a 15-page paper 
on the history of the M.C.U. s 


\ 





Liberation medallions banned in 
Rahway's ACSU (control unit) 


On 23/April/92, at 11:40 am, upon re- 
turning from what is supposed to be a recrea- 
tion yard, a racist feeble minded pig named 
Thomas M. Andrews opened up the foodport 
to the cell that I’m confined in, and stated, 
“Shakur, that thing you have around your 
neck, give it to me.” Of course I didn’t heed his 
racist attempt, so he said: “That necklace is 
unauthorized, (when it wasn’t), wedon tallow 
you to have those, and I want it.” I then re- 
quested to speak to the area supervisor, but 
was denied that institutional right by the racist 
dog David Gardella who runs the unit (Delta 
Wing). Later thatevening I was issueda charge, 


#256 refusing to obey a staff member, for not 


giving the pig my necklace, which he deemed 
to be unauthorized. More corruption. 


On 27/April, | was scheduled for 
courtline, but had already written a letter to 
the Administrator stating the following, in 
part: My necklace doesn’t present a posture 


which threatens the domestic tranquillity, 
security, or orderly running of the unit, there- 
fore1seeno reason for this medallion with the 
symbol of AFRIKA on it, to be declared (by 
this racist officer) unauthorized for retention 
by this writer, or the prison population. My 
necklace isn’t at all detrimental to the cor- 
rectional facility, it doesn’t incite violence 
based on race, religion, creed, or nationality, 
nor does itincite disruptive behavior towards 
prison personnel, programs, or procedures. 
My courtline hearing was postponed. 


On 28/April, the superintendent who 
oversees the contro] unit sent an investigator 
from Internal Affairs toget the necklace from 
me, so that he can make a ruling on the 
medallion. On 1/May, I spoke to the Super- 
intendent, who told me thathe mightor might 
not allow the medallion because it’s “politi- 
cal”. I corrected him and said, it’s a liberation 
medallion, which is a part of my heritage. He 


then said, Shakur, I'll get back to you this 
week on it. A memo came out today (7/ May) 
stating that the “Hotep Medallion” is now in 
violation of policy. The memo states: “After 
fifteen (15) days, any inmate in possession of 
a Hotep medallion will be issued a charge.” 
It’s all so clear that Authorities who run the 
control unit here have a problem with 


“Peace”, or the word “Peace”, which is what . 


“Hotep” means. 


These two racist pigs had no problem 
with these medallions until it came down to 


me. I’m one of the 31 prisoners sent to ACSU, ~ 
from Trenton State Prison’s Re-Adjustment 

Unit, and in their ignorance, they think I’ma 
member, or that I’m connected to what the 
Department of Corrections here in New Jer- 
sey calls a Terrorist organization, within the 
prisons. This so-called Organization was al- 
leged to have brutally beat prison guards in 
Trenton, along with the alleged escape at- 
tempt last year, which was broadcast here on 
the news networks and in newspapers. It 


continued on page 3 
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Can the Bureau of Prisons 


legally torture prisoners? 


While incarcerated in the Federal Cor- 
rectional facility, Lompoc, CA; 8/Dec/91 at 
approximately 5:45 pm the power went off, 
while service of the evening meal was in 
process. Shortly after the power went off a 


few young rowdy gang members from the 


“Bloods” and “Crips” street gangs com- 
menced to break a few windows. They were 
encouraged by loud yelling and clapping. 


_ Morebroken windowsand broomsand mops 


were flung from the windows. The majority 
of the prisoners being older men elected to 
not participate in the nonsense. (This writer is 


also an older man.) Most of the prisoners 


returned to their barracks and to their cots 
until the power was restored. 


In the meantime, the young rowdy in- 
mates continuted to break windowsand throw 
garbage. The warden came on the scene and 
ordered all staff members to leave the area. 


Shortly thereafter, the riot squad was called 


in. Under coverof darkness, they commenced 
to fire tear gas grenades through the win- 


dows. Each barracks held 165 men and when 





the tear gas grenades came whistling in, eve- 
ryone made a mad dash for the outdoors to. 


escape the choking gas— including this writer. 
In the ensuing stampede, the mass of prisoners 


-= ranoverthisold man, who was oncrutches in 


the dark. Tears were flowing, mucus flowing 
from the nostrils, lungs burning like fire. Out 
of the darkness appeared riot-trained guards, 
dressed combat style, wearing gas masks, 
carrying long five-foot riotclubs and powerful 
flashlights. Upon spotting this old man 
crawling around on the floor they began to 
beat this sick old man with extraordinary 


_ ferocity and savagery. 


Shortly thereafter, this writer was “hog- 
tied” hand and foot and dumped aboard a 
waiting bus. TheSIS Lieutenant at the Lompoc 
Facility used the “disturbance” as a pretext to 
rid the institution of an “inmate writ writer”. 
(That is a prisoner who files administrative 
grievances and/or legal briefs in the courts 
for himself orothers when there are legitimate 
abuses to be addressed.) The SIS Lieutenant 
directed his subordinate to “put this writ 
writer’s ass on the bus”. Meaning an imme- 
diate transfer from that lower security level 
facility to a higher security level (without 
formal administrative procedure). 


This writer remained hog-tied aboard 
the bus from 8:45 pm 8/ Dec/91 to 4:35 am 9/ 
Dec/91. Thereafter, this writer, along with 39 
other prisoners, was taken to the United States 
Penitentiary, which is approximately one- 
half mile from the lower-level facility in which 


the “disturbance” occurred. Theass-whipping 


this writer received earlier was nothing com- 
pared with what was about to unfold, once 
behind the walls of the penitentiary. Once 
inside the penitentiary, the waiting “goons” 
were none too pleased tosee “rioters” so early 
in the morning hours. We were taken down 
into the basement of that prison for process- 
ing. It was during this “booking process” that 
the most vile, abhorrent, detestable, outra- 
geous conduct the prison personnel could 
possibly dream up — occurred. 


A room full of glaring guard personnel 
(both male and female) ordered each and 
every prisoner to fully undress for “strip- 
search”. One at a time, each prisoner was 


_ subjected to a full nude search. When it came 





to this writer, a brand new element was en- 
tered into the scene — the video camera. This 
writer was forced to undress, barely able to 
stand was ordered to bend over and “spread 
the cheeks of your ass.” Whilein said position 


the video camera operator dropped to his , 


knee and came ever closer to the anus for a 
“tight-in” shot. 


Next, this writer was ordered to turn 
around and “lift your nut sack.” The video 
camera operator did a kneeling and standing 
shot, coming close in. Next this writer was 
ordered to “skin the penis back.” Again, the 
video operator did a kneeling and standing 


shot, coming close in. Next this writer was 
ordered to “open your mouth and stick out 
your tongue.” Again a close-in shot. As soon 
as the humiliating video-taking ordeal was 
over with, this writer strenuously objected to 
the taking of the videos. Further, this writer 
queried the operator as to why he had taken 
videos of this crippled, sick’ old man. His 
response was, “for training purposes.” 


The taking of these obscene, sexually 
perverse, demeaning, degrading, dehuman- 


izing nude videos has left this writer psycho- . 


logically traumatized, humiliated, embar- 
rassed, stressed-out, and physically ill. Not- 
withstanding every conceivable effort to get 


the offending prison personnel to destroy the . 


degrading videos, this writer has gone 
through an exhaustive Administrative Rem- 
edy process. In the time between the occur- 
rence of the videotaping episode and the 
formal response, denying the request of this 
writer, this writer has suffered greatly. An 


_ass-beating lasts a short while and hurts only 


a short while. But perverse, sexually explicit 
videos will outlast the life of this writer. As a 
result of the videos being taken, they have 
been transmitted all around this nation to no 
less than 67 federal prisons and shown to a 
mixed audience of new federal prison employ- 
ees. The hurt and sting from such a calloused, 
cold-hearted and demeaning act has caused 
this writer great suffering and physical pain. 


How does the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
deal with a person, like this writer, who has a 
severe degenerative bone disease and requires 
surgery, to the extent this writer is barely able 
to get around and is in severe pain, 24 hours 
a day. Their reply is; “if it’s not life threaten- 
ing, you have nothing coming.” oo | 
Anthony Yokley #53863-097 


9595 Quincy Avenue 
Littleton, CO 80123 





ite. from.tonia (Mi chigan, 2OITCC 


onal Facility (Super Max). 


I and other “minority” prisoners have 
“eas n subject to racial and religious discrimi- 
na tion. This prison is locked down 24 x 7-24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. We do get one 
hour yard five days a week if one is not on 
detention, loss of privileges, top lock — which 


90% of us are. 


96.5% of the prisoners are African- 
American and Hispanic and 98.9% of the 
prison guards are white (Caucasian, Euro- 
pean). Within a closed and shielded envi- 


- ronment we are subject to brutal attack daily 
- by the staff. 


90% of our mail doesn’t leave the institu- 


~ tion; weareallowed NO telephone calls atall. 


With 62% or more of us from Detroit (some 
3.5 hours away), frequent visits are impossi- 
ble, as our families and loved ones are always 
pulled over and harassed by the area police 
and made to wait hours to see us on non- 
contact visits. 


[Editor's Note: some material is missing at 
this point. It seems that it was the beginning of a 
letter dated 5/May/92 and addressed to the Lt. 
Governor of the State of Michigan, Ms. Connie 
Binsfield, outlining the author's complaint against 
two guards. The letter continues below.] 


An American flag [was] sewn on their 
M.D.O.C. Departmental issue uniform shirt 
and [they] asked me do I know what the 
colors mean in the flag. 


Petitioner stated “I don’t give a fuck” but 
prison guard David S. Butler stated “Nigger 
— the red is for the blood, the blood of all the 
niggers my people killed and is going to kill. 
The white is for white supremacy in this 
country — my country, not yours. The blue is 
forall the christian soldiers that took this land 
and where we came from.” 


Then both prison guards started singing 
a song and marching around the room with 
one (1) fist up in the air. Prison guard David 
S. Butler came over to me and pulled out a 
“confederate battle flag” from his wallet and 


‘| of the Ku Klux | 


clan guards | in lonia Super Max 


Clea | pated on -X 


rF 


eare both members 


i Glenn e wasstandingnextto Butler 
and they give each other a high five, then they 
turned back to meand stated “Weare going to 
roast a nigger tonight, that’s why. we are in a 
good mood,” and left. 


This left me so upset by these prison 
guards’ conduct and the willfulness of these 
prison guards’ conduct I was left standing for 
at least 10-15 minutes. 


The injustice of white supremacy and 
racial discrimination is prohibited by state 
and federal law, and to subject me to this kind 
of conduct violates my civil and constitu- 
tional rights. 


an”. By this time prison | 





This kind of race-related conflict and 
racial discrimination can’t be overlooked. It’s 
not treatable overnight, but I find it’s a dis- 
ease whereby an incident like this, if over- 
looked will snow Dall into ore rer Ones. 


a ae ts 


Petitioner 1 notices that i in the past Weeks’ 
it’s more than 10-15 prison guards who have 
an American flag sewn on their departmental 
issue uniform. 


The warden of lonia maximum facility, 
Raymond G. Toombs, with an unbelievable 
lack of accountability, let hisemployees wear 
these flags sewn on their uniforms, shirts, 
jackets and coats within the prison clearly 
(“they’re out of uniform”); Warden Toombs 
also overlooked this kind of self-centered 
egotistical behavior by staff. Writer/peti- 
tioner thinks Warden Toombs is a Ku Klux 
Klan member also. 


Petitioner has spent half of his life teach- 
ing love and brotherhood: I feel thatitis better 
to continue to try to teach or live equality, 
love, than it would be to have hatred or preju- 
dice. This is an ideal which I hope and pray 
that you can help me out on; it is an ideal 
which [hope and pray for, to liveand achieve, 
but if need be, it’s an ideal for which Pm 
prepared to die. 


Ms. Bincheld I have Sain Warden 
Toombs, the Director of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections Kenneth McGinnes, In- 
spector Palmer at I.C.F., R.U.M., Mr. D.C. 
Isom, A.R.U.M., Mr. K. Edwards—allof whom 
state they can’t do nothing. 


— Petitioner requests a full investigation 
into this matter 


— Petitioner requests the termination of 
these prison guards if found guilty 


— Petitioner requests that defendants, 
prison guards David S. Butler and‘ Glenn P. 
Bearss, be suspended without pay pending 


this investigation 


— Petitioner demands that all american 
flags sewn on departmental issue uniforms 
be removed now. 


Petitioner sets forth this complaint and 
declares under the penalty of perjury that it is 
true and correct to the best of my knowledge, 


belief and understanding. <o 


iani jojia MES 






Dawud Ayatollah Clark-X 
Hostage # A-195334 

lonia Maximum Facility 
1576 W. Bluewater Hwy - 


ora- Lo aS eee ting So Ree ieee Rip A 


Write to: 
_ Lt. Governor, State of Michigan 


Ms. Connie Binsfield 
Olds Plaza Building 
111 South Capitol Ave. 
Lansing, MI 48933 


Director of Michigan DOC 
Mr. Kenneth L. McGinnis 
P.O. Box 30003 

Lansing, MI 42909 


Warden of Ionia Maximum facility 
Raymond G. Toombs 

1676 W. Bluewater Hwy. 

Tonia, MI 48846 <o 





Ra hway continued from page 2 


resulted in 31 prisoners being kidnapped in a 
midnight operation and brought here to 
Rahway. Subsequent to that, I’m being har- 
assed, as well as others. 


In the Jan/Feb issue of PNS, there is an 
article by Hatari wa’Haki that gives a clear 
vision of this joint. Racism here in Rahway’s 
ACSU rings like a bell, however, only prison- 
ers of Afrikan Descent can hear it. o 


Amani Shakur #200421 


Lockbag R (ACSU) 


Rahway, N.J. 07065 
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Homophobia in prison: 


A lot of prisoners will probably be 
tempted to skip this article after reading the 
title. They'll think, ‘This one’s only for Queers’ 
or ‘That doesn’t have anything to do with 
me’. Well, they’re wrong on both counts, and 
hopefully some of you will stop long enough 
to read this paragraph and find out. Because 
the audience | most want to reach is not my 
Lesbian, Gay and Bisexual siblings, but the 
rest of the prison population. 


Homophobia isnotan issue which should 
concern only one group or minority. Like 


racism, sexism, and other forms of prejudice, 
it hurts us all. There are many reasons why 


this is true, and I would like to examine a few 
of the most basic here. ; 


1. Homophobia weakens 
and divides us 


Prejudice always serves the interests of 
the ruling class. Evey institution in which I’ve 
been incarcerated was a hotbed of gangs, 
factions, racial tension, innuendo, and the 
constant threat of inmate-on-inmate violence. 
This plays directly into the hands of the ‘au- 
thorities’. Administrators may claim they 
want to eliminate these problems, but their 
actions say otherwise — just like politicians 
and business leaders who decry racism while 
continuing to reap profits from a divided 
working class. Instead of legitimizing prison 
groups so that they can operate openly, pro- 
moting democratic reforms, and helping to 
develop dialogue and communication, offi- 
cials force these ‘gangs’ underground and 
deliberately throttle any forum for construc- 
tive exchange. The results are obvious. Pris-- 
oners spend so much time scheming, 
scamming, and fighting each other that the 


Pigs can sit back and get ready to gas every- | is 
body if things get out of hand. 





There’s nothing unique in all this. Pris- 
ons are much like the outside world, except in 
here the lid is off and it’s easier to see the 
machinery. Think back to high school, with 


its cliques and ‘in’ groups. Look at how work- 


_ ing class people are divided by race gender, 


and income level. Politicians are quick to play 
on the fears of poor white men, turning them 
against black, Chicano, and women workers 
by blaming these groups for lost jobs and 
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who does it really hurt? 


economic slumps. In inner cities minority 
groups turn their rage and frustration oneach 
other — just as we do in prison — because the 
real sources of their suffering are invisible 
and out of reach. These are all manifestations 
of the exclusive society, which at heart is 
nothing more than the old Roman strategy of 
‘divide and conquer’, which colonial rulers 
have been using for centuries now to devas- 
tating effect. 


This is why it-is crucial to analyze and 
challengeall forms of prejudice. As prisoners, 
already silenced and excluded by society, we 
can‘tafford to play the oppressor’s ‘us/ them’ 


games among ourselves. Any weapon which 


can be used to divide us must be blunted. 


«Because most of us are familiar with the 
methods and effects of racism, it may be 
useful to draw some parallels. Racist guards 
often manipulate the prejudices and fears of 
white inmates to set them against black or 
Hispanic prisoners. When I was in the ‘Spe- 
cial Management Unit’ (a lock-down control 
facility) in Florence, Arizona, | witnessed these 
same tactics in operation against Gay men. 


One officer in particular, who was known 
to be associated with white supremacist 
groups, made a point of ‘pulling the covers’ 
on closeted Gay prisoners, and instigating 
violence against them. He went so far as to 
read men’s mail to other inmates (a Federal 
offense) and publicly announce who was re- 
ceiving Gay publications. This led to an in- 
creased level ofharassment so severe thatone 
young Native American man twiceattempted 
suicide to get away from it. Another man, after 


weeksof having pissthrown inhis cell, appealed : 
‘to his attorney to get him out of that situation. 
For this, he earned a jacket as a ‘snitch’. 
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violence, knew what was going on, but those 


who weren’t actively encouraging it chose to 


ignore it. And needless to say, the only people 
who actually benefitted from any of this were 


_ the ‘bosses’. The incidents were added to the 


catalogue of horrors which the prisonadmin- 
istrators use to demonize inmates and justify 


the existence of dungeons like SMU in the - 


first place. Also, Gay inmates began getting 
rejection notices on their periodicals, which 


_Wwere now a threat-to security because ‘it is 


well known that 
homosexuality 
causes violence in 
the prison setting’ 
(my response was 
that prison guards 
cause violence, so 
why not keep them 
out?) This is about 
as reasonable as 
blaming a victim of 
racist violence be- 
cause his skin is the 
wrong color. 


Sometimes it 
seems like even 
those of us who are 
most insightful into 
the conditions of 
our Own oppres- 
sion can’t make the 

_ empathic leap to 
extend that analy- 
sis to others. It’s no 
accident that, his- 
torically, the same 
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Se NS minorities. When 
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many Native American cultures (a similar 
process took place in Africa). When women 
in Britain and the United States began seek- 
ing the right to vote, charges of Lesbianism 
were used to destroy public sympathy and 
divide the movement. In Nazi Germany ho- 
mosexuals were among the earliest targets of 
violence and imprisonment. Hundreds of 
thousands — perhaps more than a million — 
Gay men died in the concentration camps 
(where they were forced to wear pink trian- 
gles just as Jews were identified by yellow 
stars). But when the Allies - who waged the 
largest war in history to ‘free’ Europe — liber- 
ated the camps, these men were not released, 
because homosexuals were still viewed as 
‘common criminals’ (despite wide recognition 
of the role played by Gays in the underground 
resistance, both in Germany and in the occu- 
pied countries). During the height of Ameri- 
ca’s ‘red-baiting’, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
pursued homosexuals as rabidly as commu- 
nists. And on the streets today, the same hate 
groups who attack blacks and other people of 
color also engage in fag (or dyke) bashing. 


It’s ironic that our enemies have always 
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at lesson. 


2. Homophobia teaches us 


to be ashamed of our 
needs and desires 


Human beings aresocial animáls. Weall 
share a need for nurturing, comfort, and 


support, and we also have a corresponding 


drive to offer these things to others. Ít is a 
perfectly natural impulse to want to express 
our feelings in physical (possibly, though not 


necessarily sexual) ways. But in this society ` 


we — especially men — are taught to deny or 
repress such desires, and to equate them with 
weakness. 


The capitalist system is based on the 
principle of competition — cog-eat-cog, so to 
speak — and the permanent exclusion of the 
majority from any meaningful participation 
in society. Obviously, the free expression of 
caring and mutual support would under- 
mine that ideology. How could anyone be 
compelled to be a soldier, prison guard, bill 
collector, etc., if she saw everyoneas a human 
being whose needs and feelings were as im- 
portant as her own? 


That’s why these feelings have to be 
channeled into certain safe, socially sanctioned 
relationships, and we are conditioned almost 
from birth to be afraid or ashamed of them in 
any other context. As children, for instance, 
we probably received nurturing and physical 


‘affection most often from our mothers or 


close female relatives, and rarely — if ever — 
from fathers, uncles, etc. (who were most like 
taught, when they were young, that such 
expressions were ‘unmanly’). The effect, as 
we grow up, is that men come to believe they 
can receive these things only from women — 
never from each other — and consequently 
thatitisaman’s right toexpect women tocare 
for him emotionally. That leads us to both 
need and fear women, because they are the 
only acceptable sources of nurturing, and 
thus they have.a tremendous power to hurt 
us. While women, on the other hand, are 
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taught to acceptresponsibility for men’sneeds 
while denying their own. A conflict is set up 
between the human desire to care for others 
and the resentment generated by a one-way 
emotional transaction. We are all caught in a 
double-bind, and these contradictions lead 
us to distrust and deny our natural feelings. 


The truth is, homophobia has very little 
to do with who-has-sex-with-who, any more 
than racism is actually about skin color. 
Prejudice always involves fear of the un- 
known and projection onto others of what 
we cannot — or will not — face in ourselves. 
Homophobia is really about the fear of 
needing/caring too much, which makes us 
vulnerable to being hurt. | 


In prison, we are cut off from nearly all 
sources of nurturing and comfort. Then we 
areridiculed and shamed if we try to offer this 
to each other. The usual response is to become 
‘tough’, which we have learned to equate 
with unfeeling. This isolates us even more, 


| making realsharingorcommunicationalmost 


impossible. Prisons are designed to alienate 
us from each other—not just théseinside from 
the outside, but inmate from inmate, too. 
They are one of the tools by which the state 
deliberately acts to destroy. community, and 
one of their most effective tactics has been to 
encourage hatred and prejudice against Les- 


_bians and Gays, and then threaten anyone 


who seems too sensitive, caring or ‘weak’ 
with those labels. 


‘Tough’ and strong need not mean un- 
feeling. In the struggle against oppression, ` 
one of the most revolutionary acts possible is 
to open ourselves to the risks of really caring 
about — and caring for — each other. 


3. Homophobia reinforces 
destructive stereotypes 


and patterns of behavior 
I spend a lot of time listening to people 


around me, and because I’m a writer] pay — 
| Popuagc is used. When S 
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‘ing ‘gooks’, or ‘slants’, or “k Likewise, 
most people would never stand for the 
treatment handed out to prisoners if they 
hadn't been brainwashed into seeing us as- 
‘felons’, ‘psychopaths’, or ‘deviants’. But, 
having been the victim of this sort of de- 
structive labelling, we ought to be more sen- 
sitive about doing it to others. We aren't. 


In prison conversation, every womanisa 
‘bitch’, every Gay man a ‘punk’ or 
‘cocksucker’. When I asked one prisoner how 
he could refer to his sister or girlfriend as a 
‘bitch’, he replied, “It’s just a word.” But how . 
we use language reflects learned attitudes 
and unconscious assumptions which we make 
about the world. Even more important, lan- 
guage re-enforces and strengthens those atti- 
tudes. If I habitually call women ‘bitches’ then 
Iam teaching myself to reduce them to the level 
of animals or objects which don’t deserve the 
respect er care I would offer another human 
being. In the same way, when someone.con- 
stantly refers to Gay men as ‘cocksuckers’, they 
reduce our entire being to a single activity 
(which we may or may notengage in) anddeny 
us the complexity and fullness of a human 
identity. This is exactly what society does to 
prisoners when it permanently labels us as 
criminals based on one action of the countless 
acts which comprise our lives. 


Changing the way we speak may seem 
like a small thing, butit is a necessary step on 
the path to personal liberation. 


Our economicsystem is based on scarcity. 
Thoseincontrolensurecontinued exploitation 
by making sure there is never enough of 
anything to go around. People are forced to 
compete for the necessities of survival — food, 
clothes, housing. This extends to emotional! 
and psychological needs too. Men are taught 
to compete with each other for the nurturing, 
care, and sex they expect from women. 
Women compete for the men they are told - 


continued on page 10 
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_ The state of things in Canadian 
federal prisons, 1992- 


At first I thought it would be easy to 


describe the current state of programs and 


resources for prisoners in Canadian federal 
prisons. Having started trying to do so two 


, Weeks ago and still being somewhat unsure 


of how best to proceed, I have changed my 
mind. The difficulty lam having lies with the 
fact that the Correctional Service of Canada 


_ (CSC) is moving forward and backward at 


the same time. The result is that conditions in 
federal prisons are in a state of flux. 


‘I started my sentence in 1977, the same 
year the government apppointed a parlia- 
mentary sub-committee to investigate the 


_ then-seriously troubled prison system. For | 
_ sixyears, beginning with the infamous King- 


ston Riot in 1971, Canadian prisons had been 
upset by work strikes, full-scale smash-ups, 
and hostage-taking incidents. Goon squads 
were running amok, beating and gassing 


' prisoners routinely, without justification. The 


government's intervention marks the begin- 
ning of reform within the prison system, re- 
form that continues today, 15 years later. 


Past practices and their consequences 
proved to be considerable obstacles to that 
reform, especially in the beginning. Past hir- 
ing practices, for example, had allowed rela- 
tively uneducated and ill-adjusted people into 


_ the CSC. The worst of these ill-adjusted CSC 


employees made all attempts at reform diffi- 
cult. The idea that prisoners have rights was 
not only objectionable to many frontline 
uniformed staff, but also to some of their 
supervisors and to some managers higher up 
in the chain of command. This was apparent 


_ during the years of open hostility between 


1971 and 1977. Confrontational thinking had 
become entrenched throughout the system; 


3 reforms began to take place nonetheless, 


One of the first reforms concerned the 


, use Koa excessive. force. Prison wardens be- 
- Came accountable for every canniste: 










_ gas Ee prison armories. This produced an 
_ immediateand welcome change forprisoners, 
Sealy. for those in maximum and super- 
maximum security facilities, where most of 
the incidents involving the excessive use of 
_ gashad taken place. Thechangewasso sudden 
_ that many men who started their sentences 
only a year or two before me have over the 
years been surprised: to find out that I have 
never been gassed, even though I spent my 
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first three and a half years in one seg (segrega- 
tion) unit or another, which reminds me that 
the CSC’s use of long-term segregation to 
control “rebels” was likewise criticized and 
curtailed, though that curtailment was much 
slower in coming than that which restricted 
the use of gas. 


Along with long-term segregation, the 
CSC routinely used involuntary transfers 
(“kidnappings”) to control prison popu- 
lations. Rebellious behaviour, (which in 1977 
would have included, among more serious 
acts of rebellion, arguing with staff, com- 
plaining, and attempting to contact Members 
of Parliament or the media,) was often dealt 
with by simply kidnapping the “rebellious” 
prisoners and shipping them off to other parts 
of the country. The relatively new Canadian 
Charter of Rightsand Freedoms, which came into 
effect in 1982, “helped” the CSC reform its 
policy governing involuntary transfers. 


Several years ago the Federal Court be- 
gan to order the CSC to reverse involuntary 
transfers where they were considered puni- 
tive, in that. prisoners were separated from 
their families and/or other community con- 
tacts, or placed in higher security, and where 
the CSC could not show sufficient cause for 
the use of that punitive measure. As a result, 


the CSC is now quite careful in executing: 


involuntary transfers. 


In the seventies and eighties, the CSC 
operated under relatively loose financial 
constraints, which made reform easier. In 


1980, the Private Family Visiting Program 


was introduced. It gives federal prisoners 12 
hours alone with their families in special 


housing units within each prison every 6-16 


weeks, depending on facilities and the de- 
mands placed on them. Last year the criteria 


| used'to screen visitors were changed to allow 
parna of prisoners access to the ag 
"ever if the partnership is nor” re eco yoTuZeQ” 

law. nents programs were also intro- 
duced in 1980. These programs see pHoleeo™ 3 


teaching classes inside. _ 


-Prisonersnow have freeand direct access 
to the media, something few people would 
have thought possible in 1977. “Warden’‘s 
Courts” are now run by “Independent 
“, who are admittedly paid by 
the CSC, but who are able and increasingly 
willing to act in a truly independent fashion. 
Prisoners now have the right to legal repre- 
sentation on all internal disciplinary charges, 
except those stated as “minor.” Telephones 
specifically for the use of prisoners are now 


located in every cell block. Prisoners are now © 


asked to evaluate recommendations for 
changes in CSC policies. Again, even if the 
opinions of prisoners in this regard carry-only 
minimum weight, it would have been con- 
sidered lunacy even to ask prisoners for their 
opinions on such matters 15 years ago. 


The reform the CSC has been undergoing 
is genuine, its effects are significant and far- 


_ reaching, and it would, in my opinion, not be 


overstating the case to say that the CSC has 
striven to become professional and publicly 
accountable, which makes recentchanges that 
much more regrettable. 


The current tough economic times are 
having strong adverse effects on the CSC. 
Prison populations have already increased 
far beyond what were supposed to be their 
maximum sizes, and they are continuing to 
increase. Staff and post cuts within prisons 
have left fewer staff to manage these growing 
populations, and resources for prisoners are 
shrinking. More prisoners aredouble-bunked 
than have ever been before. The fact that this 
double-bunking has been accompanied by a 
decrease in facilities and resources means that 
the negative effects of crowding (increased 
death rates, suicide rates, illness-complaint 
rates, disciplinary offence rates and rates of 
psychiatric commitment, among others) will 
soon be, or are already being experienced. 


The crowding problem will get worse as 
the current trend toward making prisoners 


serve more of their sentences before being 
released becomes further entrenched. Legis- 
lation and policies directed at that goal have 
recently been either tabled, as in the case of 
the government's Bill C-67, or effected, as has 
been the recent National Parole Board (NPB) 


policy of “tightening up” on conditional re- 


lease programs. Even among optimists, there 
is little hope that things will get better in the 
foreseeable future. 


What is the current state of programs 
and resources for Canada’s federal prisoners? 
It had been very good, but it is deteriorating 
quickly. In Collins Bay Institution,a medium- 
security prison in Ontario, where I am, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the prisoners are 
double-bunked. Eight years ago no one was 
double-bunked here. The university program 
is in danger of being scrapped completely. 
For almost two years the prison’s gym and 
yard have not been open simultaneously, a 
result of staff and post cuts. There are no 
longer enough seats in thedining hall, forcing 
many prisoners to perch on seats to eat, while 
keeping one eye on the door, ready to switch 
seats when those whose seats they are in show 
up to eat. Disputes over seats are becoming 
more frequent and have already led to several 
fights. When the new seg unit opens this year, 
the range now being used for seg will become 
part of the population, increasing the popula- 
tion by a further 10 per cent in the process. 


More prisoners are now unemployed 
than have ever been before. Coupled with 
huge increases in the tax prisoners now pay 


on tobacco products (a carton of cigarettes 
has increased in price from $4.50 to $35.00 in 
the past 10 years as a direct result of taxation, 
while prisoners’ pay has increased 25¢ per 
day during the same period), the increased 
unemployment has caused an increase in in- 
cidents of theft from cells and in “muscling”. 
In short, an increasing number of prisoners 
arecompeting for decreasing resources, which 
is causing problems throughout the prison. 


The overcrowding problem is clearly 
undermining the reforms of the past 15 years. 
If the mechanisms governing the release of 
prisoners approaching the end of their sen- 
tences are not adjusted to allow those prison- 
ers to be released sooner to make room for 
prisoners beginning their sentences, which 
appears unlikely in today’s political climate, 
then Canada’s federal prisons will soon expe- 
rience.a different kind of trouble than that of 
the seventies, though the effects may be simi- 
lar. Prisons in many U.S. states and in England 
have given us prev:2ws of what to expect. 


Unfortunately, my perception is not dis- 
torted, which is my way of saying that the 
Solicitor General of Canada, along with the 
Justice Minister and CSC managers and the 
Union of Solicitor General’s Employees and 
all informed outside observers, know where 
the road the CSC is on leads to. From where I 
am at the moment things do not look good.ce 


Roy Glaremin 
Box 190 
Kingston, Ont K7L 4V9 





Another suicide in | Angola 


Dear comrades: 


I’m writing to let you know that another 
prisoner has purportedly committed suicide 
here at the Louisiana State Penitentiary. On 
May 19/92, a fellow prisoner by the name of 
Bennie Sampson #109688 purportedly com- 
mitted suicide (by hanging himself) after he 
was transferred to the Administrative Lock- 
down Unit here at Camp D. From the infor- 
mation [have been able to gather this prisoner 
was transferred to this unit to. be placed on 
“suicidal watch” (this is the procedure the 
mental health officials use when a prisoner 
shows any sign of suicidal tendencies). 


Comrades, this incident could have been 
prevented if various pigs (a Lt. Idellt, a Sgt. 
Murray Warnock, a Sgt Daniel Cooks, a Sgt. 
Lemoine, and other unknown prison guards) 
would have performed their duties and re- 
sponsibilities ina proper manner (whichdoes 
include taking any measure necessary to keep 
a mentally ill prisoner from committing sui- 
cide). I say this because the above-named 
pigs (as wellas thosenotnamed) didn’t go by 
the regular procedure when fellow prisoner 
Sampson was placed on “suicidal watch”. 
The procedure they were supposed to go by 


was to take anything that this prisoner could- 


use to commit suicide. This alone shows that 
the above-named pigs (and those unknown) 
didn’t have any desire to keep Sampson from 
committing suicide. If they (theabove-named 
pigs and those unknown) had gone by this 


procedure, this prisoner would still be alive 
today. 


Even if (I say if because there have been 
various incidents in the past where the pigs 
have murdered prisoners and then made it 
appear as though they committed suicide) 
fellow prisoner Bennie Sampson did commit 
suicide (meaning thathe literally put thesheet 
or whatever else it was around his ownneck), 
it must be made known that this administra- 
tion contributed greatly to this prisoner’s 
death by subjecting him to conditions that 
drove him to commit suicide (e.g. keeping 
him confined to a cage-cell for an excessive 
period of time, not allowing him to make the 
review board even though he completed the 
90 days without a disciplinary report.) The 
bottom line is: This corrupt administration is 
totally responsible for creating the type of 
conditions that drives prisoners to the point 
of committing suicide. As long as it (the ad- 
ministration) is being allowed to carry out 
and institute measures to break, torture, de- 
humanize, and legally kill (murder) prisoners, 
many more suicides will take placehereat the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary! Something must 
be done about this injustice because things 
have gotten completely out of control! co 


In constant struggle 
Reginald W. Myer #109396 
Louisiana State Penitentiary 
Camp D, Hawk 4-Left-2 
Angola, LA 70712 
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Anti-racists rock Toronto 


On May /4/92 the biggest “riot” in recent 
history struck downtown Toronto. Influenced 
-by events in Los Angeles, but fueled by the 
reality of police racism and violence in To- 
ronto, angry demonstrators smashed store 
windows, threw rocks and bottles at the police 
and did a bit of looting. A rally had been called 
by the Black Action Defense Committee 
(BADC) in solidarity with the protests in the 
U.S. after the Rodney King verdict as well as to 
protest the recent acquittal of two Peel Re- 
gional cops for the killing of a local Black 
teenager in 1989. The fatal shooting of Raymond 
Lawrence, a young Black man, by a member of 
the Metropolitan Toronto police on May/1/92 
added to the grief, frustration and rage felt by 
those attending the demonstration. The me- 
dia’s repeated cries about the “unfortunate” 
timing of Lawrence’s murder — as though 
there might be times when the killing of an 
African is “fortunate” — added to the fury. In 
the past four years, four Blacks have been 
killed, with another four wounded by police in 
the Toronto area. In spite of protests, liberal 
articles in the media, and government reports, 


the police still regard it as their right to shoot 
and kill as they so desire. 


The demonstration heated up quickly as 
four members of the fascist Heritage Front 
were chased when they showed up to counter- 
protest. After marching up Yonge St., a thou- 
sand people sat down at a major downtown 
intersection. After an hour the march contin- 
ued. Windows were broken at a downtown 
courthouse as a group of 40 youth rushed the 
building. Continuing on to City Hall, bottles 
and rocks were thrown at mounted policemen 
who were blocking the entrance. No city offi- 
cial could be bothered to speak to the rally even 
though council was in session, so the crowd 
headed back to Yonge St. (Yonge St. is Toron- 
to’s commercial heart. Filled with fast food 
places, cheap electronics stores, small busi- 
nesses, and flanked by major shopping malls, 
it has long been a hang-out spot that is usually 
crowded with an amazing mix of people.) For 
several hours, the cops held off as a core of 
people continued to do the riot thing. Hun- 
dreds of people, though not participating in 

_ the rock throwing or looting, stayed with the 
window-smashers, providing them with 
needed cover and support. As streets were 
taken over, passers-by joined in and others 
came downtown as radio and TV spread the 
news about what was happening. Away from 
the intensity of the window-smashing, the 
streets, suddenly freed of vehicle traffic, took 
on a festive air as people debated and watched 
what was going on. In the end, thirty people 
were arrested, with all but seven being re- 
leased by the next morning. 


The media, politicians and police went 
predictably crazy. It shocked all the little 
burghers to think that Toronto, “the city that 
works”, could seem, well, so American. Com- 
pared to the television image of the menacing 


underclass of the big American cities, those 
marginalized by Canadian society always 
seemed relatively harmless. The media wenton 


and on about the “violence” of that evening, of 


whichithad adistorted sense, since the majority 
of threatening incidents were directed at jour- 
nalists and their ever-present cameras: For the 
demonstrators there was a sudden sense of 
power and possibilities, however awkward it 
felt. The streets were ours for a brief moment. 
Curiosity, rather than fear, seemed to be the 
shared emotion for those who, as spectators, 
also thronged the streets and sidewalks. 


Whereas it was generally easy for Canadi- 
ans to accept that deep-rooted racism in the 
U.S. provoked the uprising in Los Angeles, the 
riot here was regarded by many as a copy-cat 
affair and not due to systemic racism in Cana- 
dian society. The participation of white people 


in the street action was seen as evidence that 


looting was the motivating factor that evening 
— as though opportunism was the only basis 
on which Whites would participate in an anti- 
racist event. But the rally and later events were 


















among the most racially mixed demonstra- 
tions to be held in this city — Natives, Latinos/ 
as and Asians as well as Blacks and Whites 


came together in a shared anger at the un- 


apologetic racism of the police and the inad- 
equacies and/or refusal of the justice and po- 
litical systems to stand against them. 


Black activists attacked 


Though relations between the police and 
black community have been severely strained, 
rather than trying to resolve these tensions, the 
police department has been consciously at- 
tacking black activists. Itspentat least $500,000 
to entrap Dudley Laws, a prominent black civil 
rights activist anda leading member of BADC. 
Laws, charged with conspiracy to smuggle 
illegal aliens into the U.S., was subjected to 
wiretaps and heavy surveillance as 12 cops 
worked full-time on his case even as they 
whined that they needed more money to save 
Toronto from crime and indecency. The To- 
ronto cops actively participated in the case 
even though immigration isnormally the work 
of the Mounties. Other Black activists have 
been directly attacked. A local artist and activ- 
ist had her arm broken when she was physi- 


cally assaulted as she was singled out for arrest. 


after an earlier demo. And in a case going back 
to 1990 when 11 people were arrested after 
police attacked a demonstration protesting a 
racist exhibit at the Royal Ontario Museum, Oji 
Adisa was given 90 days in jail for assault. The 
judge made clear that the sentence was related 
to his role as a leader of the protests. 


Some liberal commentators used the fact 
that more non-Blacks have been shot and/or 
killed by-the police in the last four years to 
obscure the fact that Blacks, who are only 
about 10% of the local population, are dispro- 
portionately subjected to police violence. All 
this shows, though, is that along with their 





racist attitudes there is a major problem with 
police use of violence, both lethal and non- 
lethal. Nor is Toronto alone in this problem. 
Racism and frequent brutality has been docu- 
mented in the actions of the police in Vancou- 
ver, Halifax and Montreal. Across the country 
the police beat and oppress Natives, Asians, 


_ Blacks, Latinos/as and poor and working class 


Whites—a multi-cultural society offering them 
plenty of targets for their abuse and ignorance. 


The problem goes beyond the prejudices 


of the police (though they are ignorant fuckers). 





.... a unity which be- 
gins as we come to un- 
derstand that we need 
not feel threatened by 
the gains of others. 





~ Multi-culturalism has been the official ideol- 


ogy of the Canadian state since the early seven- 
ties. The official lie has been that Canada is not 
a melting pot, but a mosaic, where people can 


come from around the world and maintain 


their own communities with their own values. 
Butreactionary and conservativeelements have 
never accepted this vision of Canada where 
immigrants and refugees from the Caribbean, 
Africa, Asia and Latin America could become 
fully functioning members of Canadian soci- 
ety on their own terms. The police, reflecting 
their historical roots in the British colonial 
police, see themselves as being the last line of 
defense in protecting “White” Toronto from 
these changes. The best way to do this is to 
maginalize and criminalize anyone who does 
not fit in. As the children of immigrants dis- 
cover, skin colouralonecan determine whether 
or not one is considered acceptable. 


Social explosion 


SpIcuous 


political indifference, unfulfilled ssi: 
_ homelessness, unskilled youth, and racial po- 
larization. But what happened that Monday 


evening wasnotjustan outpouring ofrageand- 
despair in response to deteriorating social and 
economic conditions. The events took place 
within a context of increasing political aware- 
ness. Although the media, police and politi- 
cians tried to label it as the work of hooligans 
and thugs, it was clear that their real concern 
was that it had a conscious element to it that 
threatened them in a way that other riots that 
occur with some regularity on Yonge St., for 
any number of reasons, do not. 


Though police shootings of Blacks has 
been a primary political focus for the Black 
community, racism has become a key issue in 
the schools and universities, amongst writers 
and artists, in the women’s community and in 


~ the work place. The struggle against racism by 


people of colour in a country of immigrants as 
Canada is, takes a different form than that of 
the U.S. where the black and white communi- 
ties face each other over what seems at times to 
bean unbridgeable gulf rooted in the centuries 
of slavery. Immigrants, almost by definition, 
are optimists. Though there has been a radical 
leadership, particularly from the Caribbean, 
(and thehistoric black communities in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia) exposing racism in Toronto, 
the majority of immigrants don’t make waves. 
But it is their children, raised with higher ex- 
pectations, who run into the institutionalized _ 
racism in theschools, the lack of equal access to 
jobs and police harassment on the streets. As 
happened in England in the 1970s, it is these 
young people who radicalize the fight against 
racists and racism. Aiding this process is the 
awareness of, and often connection to, the 
struggles of African people in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, England, and Africa itself. 


It isnot just those of African heritage who 
are resisting racism in Canada. Many other 
immigrants: South Asians (Sri Lanka, India 
and Pakistan) South East Asians (Vietnam, 
Hong Kong, China), Latin Americans and from 
the Middle East are all discovering the racist 
reality in Canada. Nor is racism a new phe- 


nomena here. The indigenous people in To- 
ronto have also been struggling for their rights 
as urbannatives, and against the prejudice and 
racism they face in the city, as part of their 
historic -struggle for self-determination and 
survival. The African community in Canada 
which goes back to the very beginning of non- 
Native settlement, began in the chains of slav- 
ery. [here is pride that Canada was a haven for 
escaped slaves from the U.S. before the Ameri- 
can civil war. Little mention is made of the fact 
that most of these former American slaves chose 
to return to the U.S. after emancipation since 
their conditions here were no better than what 
they experienced on the other side of the border. 


Anger at racism and police violence, and 
the failure of any level of government to take 
these issues Seriously, motivated many Whites 
that night along with those people who are 
directly experiencing that racism. But there 
were other reasons for the anger as well. Gays 
and lesbians, who were well represented, were 
incensed because two days earlier the police 
had raided a local gay bookstore, seized a 
lesbian magazine and laid a charge of obscén- 
ity. Women of all races, who also participated 
in large numbers, have seen ever increasing 
levels of violence directed against them, even 
as a backlash is regularly mounted in the press 
against the gains thatasmallnumberofwomen 
have made. Rising levels of poverty and home- 
lessness, along with the lossof tensof thousands 
of jobs in the recession, have made a mockery 
of claims that Canada has a “kinder, gentler” 
form of capitalism. The “business as usual” 
attitude of the social democratic provincial 
government in Ontario, elected less than two 
years ago with hopes that social issues would 
have political priority, has forced many activ- 
ists and radicals to reconsider the role of par- 
liamentary politics and the ways in which 
change will come about. 


Over the past several years, a non-parlia- 
mentary opposition has strengthened in 
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Canada. In spite of the clever and elaborate 
schemes of the state to buy people off and 
incorporate popular struggles, the women’s 
movement, the unions, the gay and lesbian 
movement, immigrant communities, people 
of colour and particularly the native people 
have gained in momentum and clarity. Much 
isowed to the courageous armed self-defense 
of the Mohawk people in 1990 against the 


army and police threats against their land, 


for they showed that there were many ways 
to struggle in honour and principle. In spite 
of all the difficulties — the struggle against 
racism, chauvinism, sexism, class distinctions 
and homophobia within these movements — 
there has been a gradual coming together of 
forces. Issues are no longer considered in iso- 
lation from each other. People have been ina 
process of learning how to give support to 
each other. It has not been easy, and there isa 
long way to go, but an emerging culture of 
resistance offers some possibility of practical 
unity against the oppressor — a unity which 
begins as we come to understand that weneed 


|. not feel threatened by the gains of others. 


New level of resistance 


The mini-uprising that evening offered 
evidence of a new level of resistance in To- 
ronto. By itself, it momentarily brought about 
an increase in the attention paid to the issue 
of racism directed against the Black commu- 
nity. But it also showed anew willingness to 


E _ go outside of the confines of acceptable pro- 


test. [he militant action had a sense of inevi- 
tability, shared by both activists and many 


| ordinary people, given the unresponsiveness 
| of the system to racism and police violence 


combined with hard economic times. Three 


|. days after the riot, 2,500 people attended a | 
| rally previously scheduled by the Black Ac- 


tion Defence Committee. The politicians, me- 


| dia, and police had all called for BADC to 
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The uprising in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles uprising isn’t about a 
free lunch or integrated lunch counters. It’s 
about those whose lives have been diss‘d: dis- 
inherited, displaced, discriminated againstand 
disenfranchised. It’s about 500 years of Euro- 
pean-exported genocide. The entire state of 
California sits on stolen Indian and Mexican 
land. There is nothing legitimate about this 
kind of theft, nor the institutional racism and 
violent repression which accompanies it. 


The most intense flames of this uprising 
have burned in predominantly Black South 
Central L.A. This community is one of many 
emanating from the African Diaspora and its 
historically developed land base in the Black 
Belt south. Today’s resistance draws its life- 
blood from the earliest slave rebellions and is 
embodied in the descendants.of Malcolm X. 
There is no “middle of the road” after the 
Middle Passage. 


There are common threads between the 
L.A. uprising and the Palestinian Intifada. Both 
defy overwhelming superior police and mili- 
tary forces. Both constitute dispossessed na- 
tions fighting for basic human rights. And at 
the heart of their struggles is the right to na- 
tional identity and land. The L.A. uprising has 
broken through one of oppression’s funda- 
mental realities: its disarming effectiveness at 
turning its victims against each other instead 
of their oppressors. The rising has redirected 
the rage of its participants against the moral 
bankruptcy ofcapitalism and white supremacy. 


As of this writing, the battleground has 
claimed 50 lives in four days, most by police 
gunfire. In the usual course of events, L.A.’s 
killing grounds would take two weeks toclaim 
as many lives. The significant difference is that 
instead of passively waiting for death to stalk 
them, the people went on the offensive. Or 
what might be considered a vigorous self- 
defense, since they were going to die anyway 


from a police officer’s bullet as his hands were 
raised above his head. And Ralph Canady, a 
personal friend, who was murdered in cold 
blood by police in Baltimore, Maryland. No 
civil rights enquiries were initiated into these 
murders. There rarely is. It took 50 deaths in 
L.A. and the U.S. government’s embarrassment 
in the court of world opinion to legitimize a 
federal inquiry into the Rodney King case. 


Thousands have been arrested in L.A., 
and the federal and state governments have 
formed a special task force to prosecute them. 
Steal a pair of shoes and go to jail; rip off the 
livelihood of a people and you’re rewarded 
with profits and high office. These prosecu- 
tions will be punitive and vindictive. Years 
after the Watts rebellion, some of its partici- 
pants are still in California prisons. Black Na- 
tionalist Ahmed Evaris was sentenced to death 
following the Cleveland uprising. I first met 
Ralph Canady after he’d been railroaded to 
prison in the wake of the 1968 rebellion in 
Nashville’s Black community. Colonial rebel- 
lions strike fear in the bowels of American 
capitalism, and it'll spare no effort to imprison 
the most rebellious. Still in prison, some for 
decades, are those women and men that repre- 
sent their peoples’ aspirations to be free: 
Leonard Peltier, Geronimo Pratt, Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, Gary Tyler, Alejandrina Torres, Abdul 
Haqq, and many others. As Mandela put it — 
there’s no easy walk to freedom. 


Choking on prisons 


The federal deployment in L.A. includes 
elements of the U.S. Marshalls Service, who 
made their notorious mark in history tracking 
fugitive slaves, the racist dogs of the Border 
Patrol, and the Bureau of Prisons. The pres- 
ence of the latter is a further indication of what 
lies in store for the rebellious poor: more pris- 
ons in a country that is already choking with 
them. Thé'U.S. has more steel cages than any 
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ceeded only by their ruthlessness and disre- 
gard for the value of human life. The rule of 
class and white supremacy ensures they can 
operate with impunity. 


No doubt the system will attempt some 
band-aid application to problems reflected in 
the uprising. This has been attempted before, 
but hasn’t worked. That’s one of the messages 
from the streets — government money, with 
all its bureaucratic strings, may alleviate some 
conditions in the short term, but it cannot deal 
with the basic causes that underlie a people’s 
subjugation. There is only one serious context 
in which to discuss money, and that is repara- 
tions. Billions of dollars in reparations. Mil- 
lions of acres of land in reparations. However, 
a government and general population that ap- 
plauds the agonizing death of Iraqi children 
caused by U.S. bombing raids will not seriously 
consider reparations simply to quell the impact 
of 50 deaths and property destruction in L.A. 


From ashes and bondage 


Thesituation isdesperate butnothopeless: To 
rise from ashes and bondage requires a well-or- 
ganized and militant resistance that is willing and 
prepared to take it to the limit. For amerikkka’s 
most oppressed, there is no viable alternative to 
revolutionary nationalism and socialism. 


There was widespread participation by 
Mexicansin the L.A. uprising, though themedia 
has manipulated coverage to keep them voice- 
less. Theirinvolvementis understandablegiven 
the conditions of survival and the fact that 
amerikkka occupies-their land. Los Angeles 
was forcibly taken from Mexico in 1846. 


There was marginal participation by 
young whites in L.A. as well as in actions in 
other cities. This is encouraging, but it is not 


-~ enough. Historically, white people have laid 


claim to privilege based on race. There are 
exceptions, but they’re not the rule. White 
power rules in amerika, as is cleárly evident in 
the presidency, congress, supreme court, and 
corporate boardrooms. You can see it in the 
faces of the swine wearing the badge of the 
LAPD: You see it in the celebrations of 
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Web of truth 


Whatis contained within our inner sanc- 
tums: love, pain, hope and fear — our es- 
sence? We are cast upon the world confused 
and misled, mere emulations of those des- 
tined to rear our humble personages, those 
who shape our intellect, morals, and values. 


Breaking the bonds that contain us is a 
struggle for life. We are forever destined to 
fight for the right to our individuality in a 
state of terror and confusion of what others 
may conceive of our actions and viewpoints 
due to example of those dear to us or through 
indoctrination by officials in control of our 
young minds. 


If we differ from the “norm” we are 
deemed criminals, terrorists, insane, etc. So, 
in the beginning we struggle with the product 
of our mental conceptualizations and the 
rightness, from mainstream society’s per- 
= of each of these physical or oral 
manifestations of these thoughts. Or we face 
ostracism, cast. behind walls of steel and 
concrete in hopes of silencing our voices of 
raging opposition, made to be examples to 
others bordering upon our own realizations 
of the existence of class disparities. . 


Weare indoctrinated from birth that it is 
our obligation to work hard, pour out our 
blood, sweat and youth, to be productive 
citizens, in order to betterour lot. Yetourclass 
is Stricken by the restraints of poverty that has 
resulted from all the hard work of our par- 
ents, who may not even know how to help us 
with ourelementary school lessons. We grow 
up living with the fruits of their labors; 
plugging rags into thecracks to retard the bite 
of winter; filling sacks with corn taken from 
farmers’ fields under the cloak of darkness; 
watching power and water companies place 
locks on our meters as we pretend not to be 
home. We see the despair our parents feel as 
they try to gain strength to meet the next day 
by drowning their bitterness of today in a 
bottle of cheap liquor. 


gst = ‘ $ Ea aa 


“This no wonder anaes we RT nu a 1e door 


to face our own lives handicapped. We look- 


upon the world as our foe, distrustful of all 
hands offered us, afraid to accept it as it may 
lead us back into the muck of poverty that we 
are running from, mostly in a blind stupor. 


Mental shackles 


A majority of our class eventually accept 
the shackles of our parent’s mentalities, as they 
did their parents. We see them every day in 
houses that are duplicates of those of our 
childhood. We see them lying on the sewer 
system’s grates that spew foulairbutwarmair, 
trying toremain warm in the winter so they can 
live to see tomorrow’s beautiful sunrise eae 
gently over our city’s Harlem. 


Wesee our brothers and sisters each day 
on the television and in the newspapers being 
led away by the enforcement arm of this 
present regime, which protects us from the 
likes of such scum. Yet, as we gaze at our 
childhood friends being led across thescreen, 
we wonder how they could have turned out 
so “wrong”. We have already been “system- 
ized” and do not even realize it, as these 
thoughts leap through our minds. 


We listen to the horrors they committed 
with disgust, hate, and fascination and pass 
judgement, solely from the newsannouncer’s 
story, which was gleaned from the enforce- 
ment agency. Rarely do we hear the voice of 
the accused. When we do it is edited out of 
context to make them seem guilty or at least 
deranged — unfit to ever live in the “kinder 
and gentler society” again. As we “progress” 
though our daily lives we look upon our 
fallen friends and proclaim we will never end 
up as they did. “I do not have it so bad after 
all”, we say. | 


~ 


We gazein wondermentatourneighbors 
as one loses her home and another his car. 
They cannot make the payments anymore. 
We know they have “worked hard” every 
day and conclude they just do not know how 
to manage their finances. 


| _knows. Subjugation ofa people i isa pakica 
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We conclude, as wesee the black, brown, 
red, yellow, or white faces behind the prison 
bars or sitting in courtrooms and we wonder, 
with indignation, why we, as law abiding, tax- 
paying citizens, have to foot the bill for their 
attorney fees, when they are the ones who 
broke the law, not us, or why them guilty 
prisonersdemandhumane treatmentinprison. 


_ What you are not aware of is the inter- 
locking truths shielded from your awareness 
or understanding, but the state/regime fully 
Ea for m. in n order I to St abi jugate an} ze ids 
hope of bettering their lot in life or rule by 
fear and intimidation. When all hopeis taken 


‘away civil unrest occurs. The system cannot 


function without the labors of the oppressed 
majority, therefore they are given incentives, 
such as social security checks promised to 
you when you areeither old, feeble, or handi- 
capped; basic housing, medical care and 
education; and protection by the regime from 
those inside and outside the country, who 
harm or threaten this utopian lifestyle. 


In times of austerity, such as now, the 
elite rulers proclaim that we have a better 
way of life than third world people to: make 
the masses feel fortunate and get them to look 
away from the fact that it is the elite’s way of 
ruling that has brought about the economic 
decline, and subsequently and inevitably, 
the rise in the prison population. 


Indicators of wrong 


The penal systems are true indicators of 
just how wrong the elite has run the country, 
politically. All governmental decisions are 
political in nature, therefore all penal systems 
are comprised of political prisoners. All who 
are contained within the walls are there due 
to their struggles with thesystem that theelite 
is forcing upon the masses. They are either 


there due to the system’s failings, such as | 


those in for murder, robbery, petty thievery, 
etc. or are there for directly attacking / oppos- 
ing thesystem’s imperialistic/ fascist politics. 


If one of the masses is charged with com- 
mitting a crime against the state they are 
supposedly assured a fair and impartial day 
in court. They are said to-be protected from 
malicious indictment and/or prosecution by 
a range of laws set up by the ruling class. 


The sad reality is that few who are in- 
dicted are ever found innocent in a court- 
room. A jury of your peers decides the case 
upon the evidence presented, but rarely is all 
the evidence presented to them, ora lot that is 
heard by them is not relevant. It is only pre- 
sented to cloud the relevant facts of that par- 





> the. shes ir 
i “governing system must give the oppressed 


Guy Lawrence 


ticular case, thereby prejudicing the defend- 
ant’s ability to have a fair and impartial trial. 


When a person is convicted, through 
courtroom and news media manipulation, 
that person is cast into the bowels of a prison. 
Rarely is their voice heard from again in the 
mainstream press, unless in a negative man- 
ner, until or unless they gain their release. 
They try to-break the prisoner’s spirit for 
opposing the system and twist his mind to 
believe in the mainstream’s ways, before they 
are released; if etney get out and do not con- 





‘We as a ‘people not ny need question 
the reasons behind the penal systems, which 


_ teach nothing but the bite of degradation and 


breed hate, thereby taking away one’s 
humanty, but also to question selective trials 
and the incarceration of certain people. Why 
is Manuel Noriega on trial for drug traffick- 
ing when he was supported by the “U.S.A.” 
regime whoare now trying to lock him away, 
trying to silence him? Why does the Cana- 
dian regime want to lock-up the Mohawk 
Indians for protecting their lands from in- 
fringement by golf course-building imperial- 
ists? Why are the people who fight for Puerto 
Rico’s right to self rule, as well as Cuba’s, 









back in for an SEE period of indoctri- z 
: nation until they a fit. 


“their” electric chair and | burn away my life 


being imprisoned while this imperialistic re- 
gime, “U:S.A.”,demandsitsown sovereignty 
rights, the same rights it wants to restrict in 

“weaker” countries? How can the “U.S.A.” 
regime murder its own people in the name of 
justice, even though they may have commit- 
ted a killing, in order that the regime can 
show that it is wrong to kill with premedita- 
tion and malice forethought? Why is there a 
disproportionate number of black people on 
death row for killing white people in com- 
parison to the number of white people there 
for killing black people? Why is this more 
prevalent in the southern states of the 
“U.S.A.”, where white hatred of black people 
is, more predominantly found? And why are 
the vast majority of prisoners from the poor 
working class sectors of society, and even 
more so on death rows? 


Are our oppressors really giving us so 
much, and if so, at what cost? We have ram- 
pant homelessness, failing educational sys- 
tems, unaffordable medical systems — un- 
less you are rich. There is an increasing job- 
less rate, and drugs are ravaging our people, 
which this regime is partially responsible for 
perpetuating by funding drug dealers like 
Manuel Noriega. 


Fast growing industry 


It seems that the fastest growing indus- 
try in the country is the prison system. As the 
people become more disgruntled and mired 
in economic despair the regime spews out 
more affordable housing for them — “prison 
cells”. This is a double slap in the masses’ 
faces in that not only are they being subjected 
to this inhumanity by being incarcerated but 
our very own brothers and sisters, due to 
economic need, are having to watch/guard 
over the regime, thereby giving the regime 
the ability to try and legitimize the further 
subjugation process of our masses in thename — 
of “public good” and “public protection”. — 


We are told we must have respect for 
authority from day one. This is enforced as 
we see our parents accepting their fate. [have 

o respect pon jasse who wish. to PSS 


and acta are 


_ They may very well, on 


forces, but I will not go there quietly or ever 
forget whatand who lam. Nor willleverstop — 
my journey for my vindication and freedom 
and that of my brothers and sisters! We must 
resist all forms of oppression of our rights as 
races, as cultures and as individuals. oo 


On Death Row 
In the struggle 


` Derrick Quintero #165463 


RMSI 2-D-1-8 
7475 Cockrill Bend Industrial Rd. 
Nashville, TN 37243-0471 





U pr i S i ng S con't from centre 


Toronto 


cancel the event. This show of support, in 
spite of dire warnings of violence that kept 
some away, confirmed that the attempts by 


the authorities to isolate the political elements. 


of the Black community would not work. 


As opposition is slowly transforming it- 
self into resistance, the forces of reaction are 
growing. The racism of thegeneral populaton 
is increasing and becoming more open. 
Skinheads are organizing themselves and are 
working with the fascist Heritage Front. Fora 
week after the riot, the Police Public Order 
unit — a riot squad by another name but with 
specialized training — patrolled Yonge St. 
and forced confrontations with young peo- 
ple, arresting several. The campaign against 
the leaders of BADC continues without let up, 
blaming them for stirring up trouble even 
though the official report of the riot confirmed 
the extent of racism in Ontario, particularly 
against Blacks. The media has recently carried 
scare stories about “Black Muslims” being a 
threat, with pictures of pigs with machine 


guns providing “protection” for a trial for 

people charged with conspiracy to bomb a 

Sikh temple. Though theconnection has never 

been made clear, the propaganda impact is 

readily apparent, that black radicals are in- 

herently dangerous. But as always it is those - 
who seek to maintain the status quo at all 
costs who are endangering social peace. By. 
refusing to address the serious social issues 
with which weare being confronted, they will 
only add fuel to the fires to come. ce 


Jim Campbell 





Los Angeles 


My objective is to restore human rights.” 

When Malcolm X was asked what whites 
whocare about Black people’s struggles could 
do to support them, he replied, “Do as John” 
Brown did.” It’s time to get down to dis- 
mantling the apartheid legacy of slavery. It’s 

time to organize a 20th century abolition 
movement, and to provide aid and assistance © 
to freedom fighters. It’s way ees the time , 
of no return. ce | 


Raymond Luc Levasseur #10376-016 
P.O. Box 1000, Marion, IL 62959 
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Love —the healing factor in abuse 


Therasa Ann Glaremin is. a poet, essayist, 
playwright, singer and songwriter. Her poems 
have appeared in Words From Inside and 
Tightwire. The first draft of her play The 
Hanging Sheet was performed at Queen's Uni- 
versity in Kingston in the Drama Department 
where she is close to finishing her degree. 


In the early 80’s Therasa Ann was arrested, 
charged and convicted as Ann Lorreen Riddell. 
The text printed here was written while she was. 
inside the Prison for Women (P4W) in Kingston, 
and it mentions her marriage to Roy Glaremin, 
also a writer, who is in Collins Bay Penitentiary, 
near Kingston. Therasa Ann was subsequently 
released on day parole in a precedent-setting case 
for the National Parole Board because she has a 


_ multiple personality disorder and the Board didn’t 
have enough knowledge of the disorder. 


In early June/92, her day parole was sus- 
pended and she was returned to PAW. 


Who has turned me into an angry per- 


- son? Who should I direct my anger towards? 


Who should | confront to begin a healing 
process to begin within? I was mistreated as a 
small child by relatives and family who did 
things to me that caused a Disorder to occur. 
That early socialization affected me in my 
relationships with other people. Asa result I 
began to live in the system of violence that 
women in this country have had to put up 
with for centuries. As a result of making a 
decision not to be battered any more after 
almost 10 years of this from a spouse I ended 
up further in the system. I am in prison as a 
result of the decision I made. The man who is 
responsible for the death of another person is 
allowed to go free because I took the blame. I 


_ did that because I felt I was doing the right 
_ thing. This country raised me to believe that 
_I was a second class citizen and that it was 
perfectly all right for my spouse to beat me. . 
_ Even to the death. I opted to’ leave. Look 


where I am today as a result. 


—e = an a s A 
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1ew about ie battering? 1 CRR out to 


social programs in place for women in these 


kinds of circumstances but I was told by the 


policeofthis country to “takeitlikeawoman” 





Mothers in prison fight for 


goei ena- my. AIT Iro; 4a 


or “not to make waves or I’d besorry”. [have 
a perfect right to blame society. It was society 
who let this happen to me. I did not ask for 
this to happen to me. Living in Newfound- 
land and being born in the 50s when the 
country had just joined confederation was 


not a good time for me. The province was the - 


ass end of Canada and there were no social 
programs for the islanders at that time. Large 
families who ran wild around the island 
raping and beating theirwomenand children 
was what Newfoundland wasall about. Well 
Tam here to tell you that lam angry. Angry at 
whathas happened to me. Angry atnot being 
able to blame those responsible. Yes I am 
angry at the system and at society. I’ve got to 
be in order to heal and come to grips with 
what has happened to me. 


The National Parole Board is now a part 
of the system that is supposed to help me get 
back to where I was before I came here. 
Another prime example of failure in this 
capitalistic society. They are to blame. Soci- 
ety is to blame for what has been done to me. 
The Parole Board is just another form of 
abuse. Oh yes, they will let me out if IsayIdid 
an act that I did not do. They want me to be 
held accountable for the actions of someone 
else. Break the silence, Well I am doing so 
now. | am fighting for my very life inside 
these walls. Most nights I go to bed praying 
that | was the one who did what they say I 
did. I do that just to relieve the feelings of 
being punished for a crime | did not commit. 
Iam beginning to feel like the only answer is 
to do something I know is wrong just so I can 
do the rest of this sentence in peace. I would 
know I did something wrong and therefore I 
would know why I was being punished. 


I have had to live with the decision I- 


made for years now and J still don’t think I 
: did the wrong thing in leaving my home that 
* night to seek safety with my family. I did not 
kill anyone and most of my jie I’ve had to 
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who are ‘walking f free i in me er at BES = 


Society. doesn’t seem to be too concerned 
about that so why are they so concerned that 
a Victim of violence and a survivor of child 


their children’s rights 


In an NBC documentary presented in 
1987, Dwight Correctional Center was de- 
scribed as an institution with “really dyna- 


_ miteprograms” and opportunities for women 


to prepare themselves for work in society. 


It is true that Dwight does offer such 


courses as cosmetology and sewing, which 


may be useful to some women. In an area of 


great present and on-going need, however, - 
Dwight does nothing to reduce the anguish of | 


mothers who are helpless to deal with the 
problems of their children. 


At least 80% of the women at Dwight 
have children. There is no legal program by 
which imprisoned women can help their 
children, and use the courts to enforce and 
maintain their own parental rights. 


While the children are, in a sense, help- 
less victims of their mothers’ problems, this 
does not mean that their mothers love them 
any less than other mothers love their chil- 
dren, nor that the mothers do not suffer in 
their own inability to be heard speaking on 
their children’s behalf. 


About half of the children of mothers 
incarcerated are wards of the state, under the 
supervision of the Department of Children 
and Family Services (DCFS). It is likely that 
they will be separated from their sisters and 
brothers, placed in foster homes which may 


be abusive, and that they will suffer greatly. 


In such situations it is extremely difficult 
for a mother to get the legal assistance she 
needs to get access to the courts to defend her 
rights and those of her children. 


If a mother suspects abuse, she cannot 
even calla “Hot-Line” for help, because it will 
not accept collect calls and she can make only 
collect calls. The frustration is great; the chil- 
dren suffer. The “outside help” to which a 
mother may appeal moves slowly, if at all; in 
the meantime a child living in wretched and 
abusive conditions continues to do so. 








sexual abuse be released into its ranks. No, I 
don’t believe for a minute that society ever 
considered any of those things. It’s all been 
swept under the carpet of the capitalistic au- 
thoritarian politicians in this country. They 
are to blame for what goes wrong but they 


insist on blaming the blameless. And if you 


should fall victim to the pitfalls of human 
nature then you must be punished. It doesn’t 
matter if you were only three years old when 
someone stuck objects and parts of their body 
into yours. You only felt like you were being 
ripped apart still alive and the only thing you 
could do was to die a mental death, leaving 


_ your brain to create other personalities to 
take what yee couldn't. i 


wam Lto DeleVve alter all.these years of 


“healing that more n G ied abuse atthehandsof | 
the system is any different than what I was 
subjected to as a child just because my body is 
bigger? My feelings, emotions, and values of 


_ Children whose mothers are in prison 
are stigmatized, considered “guilty” because 
their mothers have been convicted, whether 
guilty or not; they are labelled emotionally 
disturbed, manipulative and delinquenteven 
before any evidence is offered. 


My own experience reflects the experi- 
ence of other mothers unable to help their 
children. My own child was treated as a pris- 
oner while at Reed Mental Health Hospital in 
Chicago. The staff denied me the right to talk 
to her, to know what medication was being 
administered to her, to protest the brutal 











right and wrong are what makes me the per- 
son. Big or small regardless of what hap- 
pened to my body it’s the emotions that need 
the healing, not the body. The scars are still 
visible and the lines of life are evident, it’s the. 


emotions that are in bad need of repair. What | 


a shame it is for me. I was truly hoping I 
would finally get the help I had been asking 
for all my life only to be told that I will suffer 
worse for bringing it to the attention of soci- 
ety. Such a shame that I no longer want to be 
a part of society. | want all of you to know 


‘there has been only one thing keeping me 


going all of my life: the fact that I had the 
emotions of love and caring for people. The 
fact that people loved and cared for me back. 
That in itself healed all the pain and suffering 


‘Tendured.I don’t feel very good rightnow for 


having broken the silence. The only way lam 
to continue the healing process that was 
started in prison is to kill someone for the 
feelings I will haveasaresultofit or toend my 
life because I cannot take any more abuse. 
Which should I do? I ask you because those 
are the only two choices you have left for me 


_to take. Of course there is the love of a good 


man in another area prison who could make 
things different for me right now. But that 
option is closed because our relationship is 
seen as a pacifier to keep me alive. If this 
relationship didn’t exist forme I would not be 
here going through this. But as I said I am a 
survivor as well as a victim. I am in love very 
deeply with someone who feels the same 
about me and I could not leave this world, 
such as it is, because of that. In spite of it all, 
Iwould never considerhurting someone who 
cared about me physically or emotionally or 
spiritually. Love and the wonderful feelings 
that it brings is what keeps me alive, not the 
ones of hate or anger. They are only emotions 
[have a hard time dealing with. 


As long as I see good in a person I will 
always be here. It’sjust too bad that had to be 
hurtsovery much by thesystem because they 
would not step in when I was being sexually 
abused or physically beaten. Such a shame 


but I thank the gods that I was born to love 


and not to hate. oo 


Kinston, Ont K7L 4W7 


treatment to which she was subjected. This is 
just one example of the seriousness and ur- 
gency of the problem. 


One element in the disgraceful child pro- 
tection system was addressed in a recent 
lawsuit brough by the ACLU against DCFS 
last year. In a settlement, DCFS agreed to 


reduce the number of cases handled by each 


case worker, provide an array of services to 
children, including medical and educational 
assessments, and to offer family preservation 
services. [he mandated changes will notbein 
place until July of 1994. 


_ Mothersat Dwightare still denied access 
to appropriate legal forms, assistance in us- 
ing the forms, and access to legal assistance in 
defending their parental rights and the rights 
of their children. 


_ This situation was brought to the atten- . 


tion of the U.S. District Court recently, in 
testimony preseted by the plaintiffs in Walters 
and Ganciv. Thompson and Lane. 1 was one of the 
witnesses who testified about the problems I 
have had getting legal help while incarcerated 
in the Illinois Department of Corrections, con- 
cerning my relationship with my children. Our 
struggle for dignity is a daily one. «o 

Lajuana Lampkins #N37334 


P.O. Box 5001 C-15 
Dwight, IL 60421-5001 


Subscriptions 


10/yr. for non-prisoners 
Prisoners free 


Institutions $25.00 
Write: Bulldozer 
P.O. Box 5052, Sin A 
Toronto, Ont Canada MSW 1W4 
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New prison policy in N.Y. threatens prisoners’ 
communication with outside world 


For many years the NYS Department of 
Correctional Services (DOCS) has maintained 
that encouraging strong ties between prison- 
ers and their families and friends is one of its 
main goals. The DOCS free postage program 
has always been considered a part of this 
goal. Under this program, prisoners are pro- 
vided free postage for five one-ounce letters 
per week. The program gives many prisoners 
the opportunity to maintain contact with the 
outside. world and, most importantly, com- 
municate with their families and friends 
through correspondence. 


The announcement that, effective April 


15, 1992, the DOCS free postage program for 


personal mail will be discontinued has left ||. 


prisoners confused, angry and wondering 
how they now will beable to maintain regular 
contact with their loved ones on the outside. 
Termination of the free postage program is 
the latest of numerous small privileges that 


have been taken away from prisoners under - 


the guise of reviving New York’s economy. 


Like visitation, correspondence between 
prisoners and those in society is recognized 
as a major factor in helping prisoners to reha- 


i 
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Homophobia con’t from pg 4 


must protect and support them. Constant 
competition (and therefore mistrust) un- 
dermines unity and co-operation. Fur- 
thermore, because we are insecure and 
frightened, we can’t be satisfied with 
‘enough’; we must constantly grab and 
hoard material goods; we must ‘possess’ 
those we depend upon emotionally. Scar- 
city becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


Fear of getting hurt, when it is not 
acknowledged, creates aggressiveness and 
defensiveness. We attack or reject others 
because we're sure they will do the same 
to us; we suppress or deny our feelings 
because they are threatening. Of course, 
the less we feel, the easier it is to be violent 
or destructive. If | deny my own pain, how 
can [empathize with the pain of others? At 
that point, we become perfect tools of the 
system, whichcan use usagainstourselves 
and each other to its heart’s content. 


Homophobia functions to re-enforce 
stereotypes. There are certain things soci- 
ety allows men to be, do, and feel; there are 
other standards for women. Anyone who 
dares reject these limits is threatened with 
damning labels: bulldyke, faggot, queer. 
Of course, these labels only have power if 
society can maintain the fear and hatred 
many straight people have for Lesbians 
and Gay men. When we recognize 
homophobia as one more link in the chain 


bilitate themselves and reducing the recidi- 
vism rate in this state, which is close to 70 
percent. Maintaining contact with the outside 
world is crucial to the growth and develop- 
ment of prisoners as it gives prisoners a chance 
to express themselves and establish mean- 
ingful relationships. Supportive relationships, 
often established through correspondence, 
help prisoners to deal with the emotional 
impact of incarceration and prepare for their 
adjustment back into society when released. 


The majority of prisoners earn less than 
65 cents a day for their labor. Some earn 


nothing at all. How will the average prisoner 


be able to pay for postage on their personal 
mail? What about prisoners in Special Hous- 


_ ing Unit (SHU) who, because of their discipli- 
nary status.do not earn a brown nickle in 


prison wages? How will they be able to main- 
tain communication with their families and 
friends if they lack the money to pay for post- 
age themselves? Isolated from the general 
population, prisoners in SHU rely greatly on 
“writing and receiving” letters to help them 






of interlocking oppressions, then the lim- 
its are shattered and everyone is free. 


These are only some of the ways that 
homophobia works to hurt us all. I could 
also have discussed the ways in which it is 
used to divide our ethnic, religious, and 
social loyalties; or how prejudice against 
Gays, along with the criminalization of 
addiction, prevents the open discussion of 
safe sex and sterilization of needles, keeping 
us all lethally ignorant in the faceof AIDS. 


But my intention here is. only to open 
dialogue. If we are to build an effective 
prisoner movement we will require an ef- 
fective analysis of many forms of oppres- 
sion. Homophobia isjust one among many. — 
Straight prisoners must be willing to chal- 
lenge their learned prejudice; Lesbian and 
Gay prisoners must confront our (in many 
cases very real} fears, and be willing to work 


- openly for the goals we all seek. 


Caring, commitment, and mutual sup- 
port are the key to all constructive enter- 
prise. Only by working together can we 
change our situations and improve our lives. 


Anything which impedes those ends 
—asdo racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
other forms of prejudice — serves to per- 
petuate our powerlessness and continue 
our oppression. œ 


Lin L. Elliott 

c/o John Fall 
1457B 22nd Arve. 
Seattle, WA 98122 
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cope with the intense stress and anxiety associ- 
ated with prolonged isolated confinement. 


What sinister person is responsible for 
these continued repressive cuts imposed on 
prisoners? Whatis thereal motivebehind these 
cuts? Are they financial or political? Are they 
really designed to help the state’s crippled eco— 
nomy, oris it just a way of saying to the public: 
“Look, we're cracking down on the low-life 
prisoners too.” Thestate’s Family Visitation Pro— 
gram provides free bus transportation to dis- 
tant prisons for relatives and friends of prison- 
ers to give prisoners the opportunity to main- 
tain personal contact with relatives and friends. 
Will this program eventually be axed too? 


A bigger question to ask is what role did 


the Correction Officers Union play in all of 


this. For years this union has been crying 
about how the free postage program is a 
waste of millions of dollars in taxpayers’ 
money and should be discontinued. But how 
can anything that promotes strong “family 
ties” be considered a waste? It’s not the free 
postage program that wastes millions of dol- 


lars in taxpayers’ money, but the state’s ri- 


diculous prison expansion program, which 
costs taxpayers billions of dollars, while at the 
same time failing drastically to solve the 
problem of crime and recidivism in this state. 
New Yorkhas over 70 prisons (more than any 
other state), yet a person stands a greater risk 


| today of becoming a crime victim than 10 or 


15 years ago. So what's really a waste? 


There is growing evidence that public 


_and prison officials are actually looking for 


ways to restrict prisoners’ communication 
with the outside world. Evidence of this can 
be seen in DOCS new telephone-home pro- 
gram for prisoners that restricts the number 
of persons a prisoner can call, widespread 
arbitrary censorship of prisoners’ reading 
material, and the state’s policy in continuing 
to build prisons in upstate rural areas when 
more than 75 percent of all prisoners in state 
prisons come from New York City. 


If prison officials can undermine or cur- 
tail prisoners’ communication with the out- 
side world, then logically they can under- 
mine prisoners’ ability to educate the public 
about prisons and the racist and dehumaniz- 
ing conditions that exist in them. Whether this 
is prison officials’ intent or not, it is sure to be 
the effect of terminating the free postage pro- 
gram,and DOCS is smart enough to know this. 


The free postage program must be re- 
stored. It is, for prisoners, a last semblance of 
hope in maintaining contact with the outside. 
world. If DOCS truly supports the concept of 
“strong family ties,” then it must support 
prisoners’ call to have this program restored. 
Until it does, any claim by DOCS of support- 
ing strong ties between prisoners and their 
families and friends will remain a barrage of 
cheap rhetoric. co 


Charles Montgomery (Kenya Nkrumah) 
Box 500 #75-B-1534 
Elmira, NY 14902 


Appeal for assistance with Native 


Native Brothers and Sisters: 


_ lam writing seeking your help. The jury 
trial on Native American Religious freedom 
is scheduled now for Nov $ oe = r m writin 


need a copy of the hair and STOOT “Ode 


Am policy at i prison you arein; photos of long 
| hair,worn by prisoners inside the prison; and- | 
photos of prisoners with beards and- | Ja ary, visitations, telephone sc 
: Wena fund S, etc. Te Re case we eek juny 


mustachesas well. If your prison hasa Native 
American Religious Program, then I need a 
copy of the Religious program, schedules, 
sacred objects allowed, ceremonies allowed, 
etc. If possible, photos of a sweat lodge, or 
pow wows inside the prison would be good. 


Also it is necessary that I get affidavits 


properly notarized, and sworn before a no- 


tary public, stating what prison (prison’s 
name, address, and security classification) 
you are at, your name, etc. Send all that you 
areallowed in relation tolength of hair, beards, 
mustaches, religious objects, ceremonies, etc. 
Understand that thisisa trial by jury. Itis time 
once and for all to defeat the prison officials in 
their wild-myth claims. The items you send 
will be used as evidence to show the jury. Too 
many times I have witnessed case after case 
lost, because of a lack of evidence, not properly 
preparing the case, having it heard before a 
magistrate. My brothers and sisters not only 
here in the south, but all over have suffered. I 
have fought this government for year after 
year. Now finally it all goes before a jury. 


- This case is based on the Native Ameri- 
can Religious Freedom, but it is important to 
every prisoner of any religion who is 
restrictured in their culture, religion, etc. Be- 
cause as each of you know the courts base 
their decisions on rulings by other courts. 
After this case is over, it will be made avail- 
able to any other prisoner who needs to use it 
to file their claim in court for their rights. As 
you all see, with a united effort, prisoners 
helping prisoners, we can do many things. | 
ask that any and all who will send the items 
requested to send them to: 


Cat Dancing 
P.O. Box 36091 
Pensacola, FL 32506 


We need them as soon as possible.Also 
please note that another jury trial will take 
place shortly, on beatings, isolation, strip cells 
false disciplinaries, etc, all donein retaliation 


_ help many brothers and sisters. 
ou WNO a re 1 in the if ee oe Jes mp > : 


trol | Unit r We will need your help i i : 


Religious Freedom trial 


o standing up for our rights. It will even 
touch on the subjects of freedom of expres- 
sion (art), harassment, persecution and de- 
struction of legal documents. This case will 


A] oO we have filed in Court on the or 


trials. In filing your original claims, always” 
stress trial by jury, and reliefand awards to be 
decided by jury as well. 


a 
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lask you to join in this effort to defeat the 
prison officials. And unite as a reckoning 
force. [hope and pray other prisoners will use 
thisasanexample in doing their cases. United 
we stand, separated we fail. © 


In Unity, Strength and Total Resistance 
In the Spirit of Crazy Horse 


Sincerely, 


Thunder Eagle Ghost Dancer #122434-A 
2-D-13, Holman Correctional Unit 

P.O. Box 37 

Atmore, AL 36503 


Snowbird Publishing is seeking simi- . 
lar material on Native spiritual practices in 
the Iron Houses; please see campaign notes 
on the back page on this important project. 
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The Marionette 


March-April 1992 Number 60 


“Another one bites the dust”, went the 
refrain to a once-popular song. So it goes with 


everything in time, even the dust. Now it is 


The Marionette’s turn. After seven years, this 
edition, #60, looks like the last regular issue. 
Not being at the U.S penitentiary at Marion, 
IL anymore, I can’t continue to report cred- 
ibly and analyze its day-to-day realities and 
their larger implications with the accuracy 
and immediacy only presence and experience 
can bring. No one still there to whom I spoke 
about the possibility of continuing The 
Marionette was inclined to do so regularly. 
People have other commitments and inter- 
ests and neither the work nor the heat are 
insignificant. Occasional reports regarding 
the federal prison system’s dungeon will al- 


most certainly be contributed by Marion 


prisoners, but Marion’s information will no 
longer be organized as the bi-monthly The 
Marionette, whose function willbe subsumed 


_ into the Prison News Service (PNS). | 


Seven years ago, The Marionette was 
started to fill several voids. Foremost, it was 
intended to help expose to public scrutiny a 
cruel and predatory face of the state most 
people never see behind the facade of a be- 
nevolent “Uncle” Sam. It is not only in the 
dark recesses. of repression of some third 
world tyranny that agents of U.S. imperial- 


_ism secretly wreak broad violations of human — 


rights that the U.S. hierarchy glibly profess to 
defend and uphold. It is happening here and 


_ now behind fronts of gleaming, expensive 
facilities like Marion and its many clones and 
the mendacious rhetoric of “corrections” and 
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Information about this face of the state is : 


= not only of concern to prisoners. It is both 

directly and indirectly relevant to people 
_ Outside the wails as well. It is yet another 
alarm bell to wake even the complacent and - 


secure to the hypocrisy of the ruling class and 


Bulldozer Notes 


Bulldozer gets lazy, 
takes a month off 


= That’s right, we won't be 
spending all of this August sweat- 
ing over our computers, or while 
doing the mailing. Considering 
how quickly the ozone is disap- 
pearing — and how short the sum- 
mer is up here — we thought we 
should get some time to lie in the 
sun and recharge our batteries. The 
next issue will be a 20-page double 
issue (#37 /38) that will come out at 
the beginning of October. This will 
also bring us back onschedule where 
the paper should be out at the begin- 
ning of the second'month of the two- 
month period, rather than at the 
end, as is now happening. 


Getting out? Or 
_ transferred? 


If your address is changed for 
any reason, please let us know. We 
have to pay more to have the paper 
returned if it is undelivered than it 
costs us to send in the first place. 
This is an unnecessary expense for 
us. So if you have appreciated re- 
ceiving the PNS, please help us con- 
tinue by sending in address changes 
or to simply let us know that they 
finally let you go. This goes for non- 
prisoners as well. 


- prisonershaveno possibility 


 „Marionandothercontrolunit 
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Things going well! 


Well, we are very much behind 
in our letter-writing, even some of 
those letters requiring a prompt re- 
sponse. We will do our best to catch 
up during this next period. We ap- 
preciate getting all the supportive 
comments in the letters even if we 
can't personally answer them all. 
We are getting about 40 letters a 
week, and reading them is always 
encouraging, even if some tell ter- 
rible tales. So, if we haven't an- 
swered your letter, we apologize, 
and send this-issue with our best 
regards. | 





The last Marionette 


its governmental institutions whose silver 
songs are contradicted by dirty deeds. Itis an 
illustration for the people of how their name 
and claim to moral legitimacy is being sullied 
and mocked by a greasy prisonocracy in serv- 
ice of itself and its class masters. It is a rev- 
elation of how — and why — vast chunks of 
social wealth sorely needed fer real human 
services like schools, health care, housing, 
and infrastructure are being squandered on 
counterproductive instruments of oppression. 
Moreover, such information is an indictment 
of the present system of social contro] and 
evidence of the perfidious operation of its 
apparatus of repression that can be used by 
activists to further demonstrate the need for 
change and the bankruptcy of. seeking it 
“within the system”. And activists need to 
pay particular attention: whether they seek 
revolution or merely reform, control unit 
prisons like Marion in particular and prisons 
generally are a stick held over their heads. 


The Marionette was also intended to 
empower Marion prisoners both by articulat- 
ing their experiences and al- 
lowing — encouraging -—— 
them tospeak for themselves. 
Without communication, 


of ameliorating their power- 
lessness through positive 
interaction with other people. 
This is especially true of 





prisoners. Considering the 
disproportionate represen- 
tion.of. activi political... 
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lockdown dungeons and the 
fact that isolation is de-so- 
cializing them rather thanre-. 
socializing, itisapparentthat 
destruction of communica- 
tion is official intent. 
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-The publication did succeed in convey- 
ing glimpses of Marion subsistence, subjective 


- views of the realities of locked-down prisons 


that helped lessen prisoners’ isolation and 
build some sense of commonality and soli- 
darity with others sharing their adversity. 
Unfortunately, that very adversity and the 


risks associated with it impaired The Mari- 
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Bulldozer is pleased with how YY i 
things are going with the PNS these f 

days. Over the past year, we have 
becoming a functioning collective. 
This is much preferable to being 
overly relianton one person as was 
the situation for so many years. We 
have been very encouraged by the 
development of the anti-prison 
movement both locally and across 
the continent. Though still small, it 
is a definite improvement over the 
situation of the mid-eighties when 
the movement on the outside had 
virtually disappeared. | 


No answer to your 
letters ? 
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onette’s ability to foster the development of 
communication skills and wide and consist- 
ent participation. It was unable to develop a 
human infrastructure that would allow it to 
continue independently of one person. 


The Marionette was also aimed at show- 
ing the struggle of prisoners to be an integral 
part of the larger movement for the most 
equitable social reality. Consciousness of each 
other as victims of the same enemy between 
prisoners should easily span the walls and 
razor wire to consciousness of people inside 
and out as subject to and oppressed by the 
same instrumentalities of repression. But the 
ruling elite has vast means of fabricating and 
manipulating public opinion toward making 
prison barsa barrier between the people whose 
discontent it must channel in directions non- 
threatening to the status quo. The Marionette 
sought to overcome official propaganda and 


expose the real victimizers and show the class 


brethren on either side of prison gates that 
they are not irrevocably separate and antago- 
nistic camps of squares and fiends. 


The Marionette has succeeded in draw- 
ing back the veil surrounding USP Marion — 
and the “Marionization” it has spawned —at 
least a little. But the iron curtain is big and 
heavy and The Marionette was small and 
weak. PNS, its offspring and successor, has 
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‘DO YOU KNOW WHAT. 
THIS 1S? IT'S THE ANNUAL 
REPORT, AND IT SUCKS! 
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AS WARDEN OF THIS 
INSTITUTION 1 ORDER YOu 
To STOP THIS INSIDIOUS - 
BEHAVIOR AS OF Topay! 

I NEVER AGAIN WANT TO 
SEE STATISTICS AS HORRIBLE 
AS THESE, AND IF t DO, FLL 
HAVE YOUR COLLECTIVE 

BALLS FOR BOOKENDS! 
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... OUR JOB IS TO GUARANTEE 

A HIGH LEVEL OF RUTHLESS 

OPPRESSION AND HOSTILITY 

- TOWARDS THE INMATES! I WANT 

TO SEE AN INCREASE IN THESE STATS 
NOW! DC YOU UNDERSTAND? 


NOW GET OUT 


THERE AND BUST, 
SOME HEADS! 


‘ 
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EXACTLY WHAT THE 
| HELL IS THE PROBLEM 


been, and is, exposing and analyzing a little 
more in a similar vein and will keep tugging 
at the veil. The extent to which the informa- 
tion has actually reached others and thus its 
impact is less quantifiable. Many people have 
found the contents of The Marionette useful, 
but exceedingly few have reproduced the 
material or used The Marionette as a refer- 
ence. The Marionette also succeeded in giv- 
ing Marion prisoners — verily, all prisoners 
subject to Marionization — a voice and thus 
some (admittedly miniscule, butsome) power 


as wellassomeconsciousness that their issues 
are being heard. Unfortunately Marion alone 


was not a base sufficient in prisoners or in- 
teraction or freedom from official pressure to 
sustain publication — facts largely responsi- 
ble for the emergence of PNS, of which The 
Marionette became a part. 


The Marionette has succeeded in rolling 
the ball a little further down the road toward 
the most equitable social reality in which all 
people have the greatest possible freedom to 
develop theirfullhuman potential. Thatmuch 


can’t be taken away. Whether it has justified 


the costs can only be told when we, the peo- 
ple, win. But if we arecontent with the readily 
quantifiable and don’t keep trying to reach 
over the horizon, quantification will be irrel- 
evant ‘cause we will never win. co 


_ Marionette Editor (ret.): Bill Dunne, 
#10916-086, P.O. Box 33, Terre Haute, 


IN 47808. If you don’t like the news, go out 
and make some of your own. 
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YOU THREE ARE DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE. FOR 
JUST OVER FOUR HUNDRED BEATINGS, MANY OF 
WHICH RESULTED IN HOSPITALIZATIONS.., NOT TO 
MENTION THE THOUSANDS OF CASES OF ASSAULT 
‘FORCED ISOLATIONS, WITHHOLDING OF MEALS, 
RECREATION TIME, VISITS, ILLEGAL SEARCH ANO 
SEIZURES, ; 
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WHAT THE HELL DO YOU THINK WE‘RE 

RUNNING HERE ANYWAY? YES INDEED. 

IHAD BETTER SEE A DEFINITE IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE FUTURE. REMEMBER GENTLEMEN, 
OUR JoB IS NOT To TRY ANDO CREATE A 
HIGH LEVEL OF RUTHLESS OPPRESSION AND 
HOSTILITY TOWARDS THE INMATES... 
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